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ANNUAL REPORT 


: \ : % vi ‘A a», + ’ 
Wutaria VAreachers’ gyssaciation, 
1868. 


The Board of Directors, in presenting the Minutes, Reports, Ad- 
dresses, &c., of the Eighth Annual Convention of the “ Ontario Tracu- 
ERs’ Association,” would congratulate the members on the continued 


--suecess of the efforts put forth to secure to the Teachers of the Province 


a suitable opportunity for giving expression to their opinions, in regard 
to the working of the School Law, and suggesting such amendments as 
may appear to them beneficial. The Board have great pleasure in being 


able to state that the Association is annually assuming more of a repre- 
sentative character ; each successive meeting showing an increased at- 


tendance of Delegates from Branch Associations in various parts of the 
Province. In this age of combined action and co-operative enterprise, 
when organizations exist to advance the interests of almost every pro- 
fessional or industrial pursuit, it is gratifying to observe that teachers 
too, are alive to the duties and obligations they owe to their profession. 


It remains with teachers themselves to elevate their calling in public 


estimation to a position commensurate with its real importance ; and this 
may be accomplished by teachers being true to themselves, and making 
their influence felt by means of organizations such as this. 


The necessity for an Act of Incorporation has long been felt, and 


- frequently expressed ; and what powers the Association should ask the 


Legislature to confer by such Act, is now under the serious considera- 
tion of the Board of Directors. Suggestions on this point, addressed to 


the Secretary, will be thankfully received. 


Two communications, in regard to the proceedings of our late Con- 
vention, have recently appeared in one of the leading journals of this 
City, from parties professing to speak on behalf of Common School 


- Teachers, which may possibly mislead those who are unacquainted with 


the facts. It has, therefore, been thought advisable to refer to them. 
The writer of the first affirms that teachers of Grammar Schools exert 
an undue influence in the proceedings of the Annual Meetings ; and 
says that the “ Grammar School Masters’ Association” consists of Gram- 
mar School Masters only, and that the Common School Masters’ Asgo- 
ciation does not consist of Common School Masters only. Now, the first 


named body is not open to all Grammer School Masters, but to Head 


Masters only ; and a Provincial Association of Common School Masters 


has no existence. The “ Ontario Teachers’ Association” recognizes no 
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distinction between the two classes of teachers, “ all persons engaged in 


any department of education” being, according to the Constitution, 4 


eligible for membership. It is also said, that certain Delegates from 
Local Associations, who.took part in the discussions, were not report- 
ed. It is quite possible that the name of a Delegate may have been 


omitted, in recording the minutes, but there is not the slightcst reason — 


to suppose that this was done intentionally ; on the contrary, great care 
has invariably been taken to call upon Delegates to express fully and 
freely the views of ihe Associations which they represent. 


In the second communication, it is asserted that the Committee ap- 
pointed to nominate Officers at last meeting was composed entirely of 


Giammar School Teachers, with the exception of one or two Superin- 


tendents. Now, what are the facts? The Committee on Nominations 
consisted of nine members ; six of these were engaged in Common Schools, 
of whom four were Delegates, and only three were Grammar School Mas- 
ters. But such is the harmony existing among the members, that the 
slightest attention was not paid to the relative proportions of the two 
classes of teachers on the Committee. It is surprising that a teacher 
would thus deliberately publish, through the columns of a widely 
circulated journal, statements 50 entirely at variance with facts, and ap- 
parently for the purpose of creating jealousy and disunion among the 
members of the Association. The plea of ignorance, on the part of the 
writer, cannot be regarded as a sufficient excuse, when, by simply 
enquiring of the Secretary, he could have obtained the information neces- 
sary to set himself right. 


The Board of Directors would earnestly urge upon their fellow-— 


teachers throughout the Province the necessity of forming Branch 
Associations, where they are not already in existence ; and also the 
importance of attending the Annual Convention. 


Attention is directed to the following Articles of the Constitution :— 


Antics 5.—Every Local Association appointing a Delegate to repre- 
sent it at the Annual Meeting, shall bea Branch Association ; and shall, 
through its Representative, have one vote for each member connect- 
ed with this Association not present at the Annual Meeting, provided 
that the names of such members and such Representative, together with 
the annual fees for the same, be transmitted to the Secretary, on or 
before the 1st day of July in each year. 


Arricite 6.—ANNUAL Frer.—The annual fee to members of Branch As- 
sociations shall be 50 cents ; to others, $1 00. 


Signed on behalf of the Board of Directors, 


JAMES HODGSON. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
ARCHIBALD McMURCHY, M.A. 


MINUTES 
OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF the “Ontario Geachers’ Association,” 
Held in the Lecture Room of the Mechanics’ Institute, Toronto, Aug. 4th 1868, 


Tue Presipent, WM. McCABE, Esg., LLB., in rue Cua. 


The Meeting was opened with prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Wickson, after 
which the roll of Officers was called by the Secretary. 


It was then moved by David Lennox, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Head Master 
of the Picton Grammar School, seconded by Dr. Crowle, Principal of the 
Bowmanville Grammar School,—“ That the Minutes of the last Annual 
Meeting of this Aepomiaron, having been printed and extensively circu- 
lated, be considered as ‘read.’ ””—Carried. 


Mr. Anderson, Head Master of the Park Street School, seconded fe J. 
_B. Dixon, Esq., M. A, Head Master of the Peterborough Grammar School, 
moved— That the ‘Association do now adjourn, to meet again at half. 
past 2 this afternoon.”—Carried. The Association then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON Session.—The President took the chair, and upon motion 
of Dr. Crowle, seconded by Mr. Lennox, the Minutes of last year were 
confirmed. 


The next order of business—Reports of Committees—having been 
_ealled for by the President, and no reports having as yet been received 
by the Secretary, the reading of communications was then proceeded 
with, upon which the Secretary read a number of letters, from various 
gentlemen, on different matters pertaining to the interests of education. 
It was then resolved— That the letters, just read, be referred to the 
Board of Directors.” 
The time having arrived for the delivery of the President’s Address, 
according to announcement, and many of the members not being yet 


_ present, it was resolved, upon motion by Mr. J. B. Dixon, seconded by 


Mr. Young, Head Master of the Strathroy Grammar School—‘ That the 
President be requested to postpone the delivery of his Address until half- 
past seven o’clock in the evening.” 


The first of the topics for discussion, as announced in the annual 
circular, was then introduced by Wm. Watson, Esq., L. 8. of Schools for 
the Township of York. The topic is as follows—*“ Is it desirable that 
prizes be awarded to the pupils of our Schools ? And, if so, what is the 
best method of giving them ?” The discussion, which was animated and 
interesting, and i in which Messrs. Vivian, Campbell, D. Ormiston, Mac- 
donald, Chesnut, “Crawford, Miller, and others ear nestly participated, 
é having occupied the time allotted to it by the Board of Directors, it was 
resolved, upon motion of Allan Crawford, Esq., Principal of the York- 
_ ville School, seconded by Edmund B. Harrison, Esq., Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the County of Kent,—“ That the time be extended 
thirty minutes,” During the discussion, the President having left the 
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chair, it was efficiently kecupaee by Robert Alexander, Esq., Principal 
of the Newmarket C. Schools, the Ist Vice-Presipent. "At the close of 
the discussion, it was resolved, upon the motion of Richard Vivian, Esq., 


Delegate of the County of Norfolk Teachers’ Association, seconded Dy 32 3 


Dr. Crowle, —“ That in the opinion of this meeting the giving of prizes, 
according to some judicious system, is highly advantageous to the pros- 
perity of a school.” 


J. R. Miller, Esq., Principal of the Common Schools, Bothwell, moy- 
ed, seconded by Mr. Watson,—“ That a Committee be appointed, to con- 
sider the question of prizes in schools, and report upon the best plan of 
awarding them. The Committee to consist of Messrs. Campbell, Dixon, 
Playter, Crowle, Harrison, Anderson, and the mover.”—Carried. 


The Convention then adjourned, to meet again at half-past 7 o’clock. 


Evening Session.—Upon resuming business, the address by the Pre- 
sident being first in order, it was, after a little delay to allow the arrival 
of absent members, proceeded with. Thé address was very able and 
elaborate, and at its close a special Committee was appointed, to report 
thereon at a subsequent Session. The Committee were Messrs. Seath, 


Harrison, and Dr. Crowle. The Association then adjourned till half-past _ 


nine o’clock on the following morning. 


Suconp Day’s Sessron.—Robert Alexander, Esq., 1st Vice-President, 
in the chair. The Convention was opened with prayer, by Mr. Miller. 
The minutes of yesterday’s proceedings were read by the Secretary, and 
confirmed. 


Reapine or Communications :—The Secretary read a letter from F. F. 
McNab, Esq., Head Master of the L’Orignal Grammar School, on topic 
No. 7, of the Circular, in which he stated, that to the best of his know- 


ledge, it was the prevailing opinion in this end of the Province of Onta- 


rio, that to exclude girls from Grammar Schools in villages and small 
towns is tantamount to closing the door of education against them. He 
also pointed out the facts on which the opinion was based. The paper, 
on motion of Mr. Cameron, of Goderich, seconded by Mr. Miller, was 
placed in the hands cf the gentleman appointed to take charge of topic 
No. 7. 


A memorandum was also read from the Beamsville Grammar School 


Trustees on “ Topic No, 2,” urging that a change was necessary in the _ 
examination and admission of Candidates to the ‘profession of teaching, - 


for various reasons. The memorandum was referred to the introducer 
of topic No. 3 of the annual circular, 


The credentials of E. Scarlett, Esq., Delegate from Northumberland- 


and of Archibald Macallum, Esq., of Wentworth, were received and ap- ; 


proved. Mr. Stewart Mulvey also reported himself from Haldimand. 
Topic No. 2 on the Circular was next introduced by the Recording 

Secretary. The subject was—“ The importance of securing and keeping 

up the attention of pupils, in order to successful teaching ;” on which 


a paper was read by him (see appendix), and, at its close, a short — 


discussion followed, participated in by several members ; when the 
time having expired allowed for each topic, the Association proceeded 
to the next business. 


The third topic of the Circular, viz. :—“ Are any changes desirable 
in the examination and admission of Candidates to the ‘profession of 


teaching, so. as to raise its status ?” was introducedy Mr. Alexander, — 
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_the discussion of which was able and interesting. Messrs. McKellar, 
McAllister, Mulvey, Campbell, and Watson took part therein ; after 
which, upon motion, the Convention adjourned. 


Arrrerrnoon Szssion.—The first order of business was the subject 
suggested by Mr. McAllister,— What is the best method of dealing with 
our vagrant population ?” Mr, McAllister proceeded to call the atten- 
tion of the Convention to the important matter now before the Associa- 
tion. He pointed out some of the prevailing evils consequent upon 
vagrancy ; and controverted Dr. Wilson’s proposal, designating it as an 
error of the head and not of the heart. He then proceeded to show 
what he thought desirable and necessary. At the close of the discus- 
sion, Mr. McAllister, seconded by Mr. Macallum, moved—“ That in the 
opinion of this Convention, the only effectual method of dealing with 
our juvenile vagrant population is to establish industrial schools for 
their reception and training, in which they would be brought up free 
from the hurtful influence of the streets, and prepared for the after duties 
of life.”—Carried. 

Mr. Seath asked leave to be allowed to introduce a motion, which 
being granted, he then moved, seconded by Mr. Cameron,—“ That the 
order of business be so altered, that the election of Officers shall take 
place immediately after the reading of the a rae to-morrow morning.” 
—Carried. 

Mr. P. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Seath, moved—“ That the Com- 
mittee for the nomination of Officers for 1868- 69 be Messrs. Scarlett, 
Dixon, McAllister, Watson, Strachan, D. Ormiston, Cameron, Harrison, 
and Maccallum.”—Carried. 

The Committee on the President’s Address brought in their report, 
which having been read, upon motion of Mr. Miller, seconded by Mr. 
Watson, was received and adopted. 


Dr. Wilson having arrived, proceeded at once to deliver his Address 
on the Literary Forgeries or Maskings of the 18th Century. The gen- 
tleman, for more than an hour, kept the Convention’s wrapt attention, 
by the successive remarkable pr oofs of the “astonishing literary forgeries 
which had, in many instances, deceived the most learned men for a con- 
siderable period. He was repeatedly cheered during the address, and at 
its close Mr. Macallum moved, seconded by Mr. McMurchy,—“ That the 
cordial thanks of this Association be presented to Dr. Wilson, for his 
very eloquent, ingenious, and interesting Address.”—Carried. 


The discussion of the 3rd topic was then resumed, in which Messrs, 
Alexander, Dixon, Chesnut, and others engaged. At its close, Mr. Ches- 
nut, seconded by Mr. Scarlett, moved—“ That Messrs. Alexander, Scar- 
; lett, Dixon, and Dr. Crowle be a Committee, to prepare a resolution on 
the 3rd topic. ”—Carried. 

Eyenine Szssion.—The discussion of the 4th topic on the Circular, 
viz. :—“ What steps can be taken to improve the attendance at our Come 
mon Schools ?” was introduced by Mr. Archibald, of the Model School, 
Toronto. He argued that compulsory attendance, which under the cir- 

‘cumstances is reasonable to some extent, will be the most effectual 
_ means for removing the difficulty complained of. Messrs.‘Leitch, Vivian, 
McCally, and Macallum very forcibly placed their views before the Con- 


_ vention ; after which it was resolved, upon motion of Mr. Archibald, 


2 seconded by Mr. Macallum,—“ That, in the opinion of this Convention, 
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the rule of conipulaory. attendance ought to be adopted, as it is at once 
a just and logical sequence of our system of education, and the only way 
by which the great evils of the irregular and non-attendance of children 
at our schools can be abated. 


Mr. D. Ormiston, seconded by Mr. Dixon, moved—“ That Messrs. 
Macallum and Young be a Committee on Finance, and that they report 
to-morrow. ”— Carried. 


Turrp Day’s Procrepincs.—The Association assembled at half-past 
nine o’clock a.m, pursuant to adjournment. The President took the 
chair. The meeting was opened with prayer, by Mr. Watson. The 
minutes of the second day’s Session were read, and after a motion for 
their being confirmed had been made by Mr. Crawford, seconded 
by Mr. Macallum, Mr. Anderson then moved in amendment, se- 
conded by Mr. Cameron,—“ That the resolution passed yesterday, ex- 
pnging a previous resolution, be itself expunged, inasmuch as it 
was at variance with rule 13.” The President ruled that Mr. Anderson’s 
explanation of the rule was inapplicable in the present case, as the 
original resolution was passed, and declared the amendment out of 
order. The original motion for the confirmation of the minutes was 
then carried. 

Reports oF CommitTges.—The Committee for the nomination of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year brought in their report, through its Chairman, 
Mr. EK. Scarlett. The report, as amended, was as follows .— 


President ........ eek eo. ae IS, De 

Ist Vice-President ....... R. ALEXANDER, Esq. 

2nd Vice-President ..... .S. McAuuister, Esq. 

3rd; Vice President ...... A. McMourcuy, Esq., M.A: 
4th Vice-President ......J. Seath, Esq., B.A. 

5th Vice-President ...... Wm. Warson, Esq. 

6th Vice-President ...... Dr. Crow ez. 

easnren st 2 ye itew gia’. Wm. Anperson, Esq. | 
Recording Secretary ..... James Hopeson, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary..D. Ormiston, Esq., B.A. 
Delegate to Quebec Prot. T. Association, Wu. McCasz, Esq., LL.B. 


Councillors, Messrs. Scartert, ArcuIBaLD, McCuurs, Minusr, Dewar, 
and D. Jounston. 


After the reception of the report by the Association, the President 
thanked the Committee on appointments for the honor conferred upon 
him, but respectfully declined the nomination. The Committee then re- 
tired to reconsider their report ; and after a short interval returned, and 
handed in their report as amended, having substituted the name of the 
Rey. 8. 8. Neuuzs, D.D., President of Victoria University, instead of Wm, 
McCabe, Esq. The report was received. It was then moved by Mr. E. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. Macallum,—“ That the Committee’s Report, as 
amended, be adopted.” 


It was moved in amendment by Mr. McKellar, Seconded by the Re- 
cording Secretary, “ That the name of Rosgrr ALEXANDER, Esq., Principal 
of the Newmarket Common Schools, be substituted for that of Dr. Nelles. 
Mr, Alexander expressed his thanks for the honor, but for reasons assigned, — 
positively refused it. It was then moved as another amendment to the 
original motion by the Rev. W. J. Sargent, Principal of the Ingersoll Gram- 
mar School, seconded by Mr, Young, Principal of the Strathroy rs i 


ane 
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School, —“ That A. Macattum, Esq., M.A., be the President of this Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year.” Mr. Macallum, with thanks, declined the 
nomination. Another amendment to the original motion was then made 
by Mr. Thompson, of Niagara, seconded by Rey. Mr. Sargent,—“ That Pro- 
ressor Youne, M.A., be the President for the ensuing year.” After some 
discussion, it ‘was moved by Mr. Miller, seconded by Mr. E. B. Harrison,— 
‘“ That the previous question be now put to the meeting.”—Carried. 

The amendment of Messrs. Thompson and Sargent was then put, and 
declared ** Lost.” 


The original motion, viz. :—‘‘ That the Report of the Committee on 
Nominations to Office, as amended, be adopted.” After taking the yeas 
and nays, it was declared “ Carried.” 


Mr. Macallum, seconded by Mr. Young, moved—“ That the most 
cordial thanks of this Association be presented to our President, Wm. 
McCabe, Esq., for his untiring zcal and energy in laboring for the best 
interests of this Association during the whole time that he has been 
connected with it.”—-Carried. Mr. McCabe appropriately returned thanks. 

_ Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr, Seath, moved—“ That the thanks of 
this Association be tendered to Mr. Hodgson, for his zeal and faithful 
services as Secretary, during the past year.”—Carricd. 

Moved by Mr. McAllister, seconded by Mr. Anderson,— That the 
other retiring Officers of this Association be thanked for their services 
during the past year.”’—Carried. 

The Special Committee on the Incorporation of the Association 
brought in their Report, as follows :—That application be made at the 
next Session of the Provincial Parliament for a special Act of incorpora- 
tion for this Association, with suitable provisions to admit other similar 
Provincial Associations into connexion with this body, for the purpose of 
promoting the cause of Education. . 
Wma. McCaszp, 

Toronto, Aug. 5th, 1868. Ropert ALEXANDER, 

The Report was received. 

The Communication of the Special Committee of the Robertson Memo- 
rial Fund having been previously read, it was moved by Mr. Harrison, se- 
conded by Mr. McMurchy,—“ That the Communication of the Committee 


t Committee, 


- of the Robertson Memorial be referred to the Board of Directors.’—Carried. 


Mr. J. B. Dixon, seconded by E. B. Harrison, moved—“ That, in the 
opinion of this Association, the Summer Holidays for Common Schools in 
rural sections, and also in towns and cities, ought to be six weeks, and 
that they commence on the first of July.”—Carried. 

Artrernoon Session.—The 1st Vice-President in the Chair, 

Mr. A. A. Clerke, seconded by Mr. E. B. Harrison, moved—“ That 
Messrs. Alexander, McCallum, and Anderson be a Committee, to confer 
with the Committee of the Grammar School Masters’ Association, in order 


__ to lend to a more hearty co-operation in the furthering of the interests of 


education in this Province.”—UCarried. 

Moved by Mr. F. Playter, seconded by Mr. H. McKellar,— That it 
would be conducive to the interests of this Association to hold an annual 
excursion during, or at the close of each of its Sessions ; and that this 
Association requests the Board of Directors to make arrangements for 


holding the same next year, if practicable, and announce it in the annual 


Circular,”—Carried. 
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J. R. Miller, Esq., of Bothwell, read an essay, entituled, ‘‘ The Suc- 
cessful Teacher, '» which was most warmly received by the’ Association, 
and the thanks of the meeting tendered to him for it, upon motion of Mr. 
Harvey, seconded by Mr. Mercer. 

The 6th topic, on “ Teachers’ Institutes,” was introduced by A. A. 
Clerke, Esq., of Ohio, and forcibly and pointedly advocated by him. He 
showed that the public required to be educated on their object and merits, 
That Institutes would infuse a heartier spirit of co-operation ; that they 
would tend to remove causes of disputes and rivalry, and would help to- 
frown down improper feelings among teachers. He explained their opera- 
tion in the State of Ohio, and stated that two lecturers went about as 
school or educational missionaries, He took occasion earnestly to recom- 
mend the appointment of County Superintendents. He was ably followed 
by Mr. Young, of Strathroy, who enforced the three points contained in 
Mr. Clerke’s remarks, and urged that the government should aid the Insti- 
tutes with means. 

The special Committee on topic No. 3 brought in their Report, which 
was received, and after some discussion was laid on the table for further 
consideration, on motion of Mr. Harvey, seconded by Mr. Mercer. 

E. Scarlett, Esq., the representative of this Association to the Quebec 
Protestant Teachers’ Association, presented his report, which was read and 
most cordially received. (See appendix.) 

It was then moved by Mr. A. A. Clerke, seconded by Mr. John Camp- 
bell,— That the thanks of this Association be given to Mr. Scarlett, for 
his very interesting and able report of the proceedings of the Protestant 
Teachers’ Association of the Province of Quebec, at its last Session.”— 
Carried. 

A question having been asked why topic No. 5, referring to text books, 
had been passed over by the Directors, and an answer having been given, 
Mr. McMurchy, seconded by Mr. D. Ormiston, moved— That the subject 
No. 5 on the Circular be referred back to the Directors.”—Carried. 

The report of the Committee recommending the appointment of Coun- 
ty Secretaries was received, and upon motion of Mr. Miller, seconded by 
Mr. Harrison, was adopted. 

Various meehal reports from the Delegates of Branch ‘Assdcialtons were 
made to the Association. The delegates who thus reported were Messrs. 
Scarlett, Harrison, McKellar, Campbell, Vivian, Dewar, and Miller. 

The Convention adjourned. 


Fourta Day’s Ssssion.—The President in the Chair. The meeting 
was opencd with prayer, by Mr. Miller. The minutes of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings were read by the Secretary, and confirmed. 

Mr. Young, seconded by Mr. McKellar, moved—“ That the thanks of 
this Association be presented to Mr. Chesnut, for his unwearied oxcrhiiiag 
in promoting the interests of the Association. ”—-Carricd. 

Moved by Mr. Watson, seconded by Mr. John Campbell,—‘ That the 
report of the Delegate to the Protestant Teachers’ Association of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec be published in the Minutes of this Association.”—Carried. 

Mr. Watson, seconded by Mr. McKellar, moved—‘ That the report of 
the Finance Committee be received, and adopted, "—Carried. © 

The seventh topic of the Annual Circular, viz. :—‘ The co-education 
of the sexes, and the advisability of the School Law being so amended that 
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girls may be recognized as pupils in the Grammar Schools,” was introduced 
by resolutions, as follows :—‘‘ Whereas, in the opinion of this Association, 
tie sound, substantial, and liberal education of the females of this Pro- 
vince is essential to its future progress and welfare ; and whereas there 
should be no material difference in such exclusively mental studies as are 
followed with objects purely educatory, and preparative ; and whereas, in 
the experieoce of the members of this Association, the similar, mixed 
education of boys and girls in onr Grammar Schools has proved mutu- 
ally beneficial; and whereas sv <ul of the Grammar Schools have, in 
each and every year since their ustablishment, admitted girls ; and ‘the 
majority of them did so last year; and whereas the present course of 
study is not in some respects well adapted to meet the wants of the majo- 
rity of those who attend the Grammar Schools, and complete their educa- 
tion in them ; and whereas the Grammar Schools may be readily adapted 
to supply the higher education of both sexes ; therefore, be it resolved :— 


Ist. ‘“‘ That the course of studies for girls and boys in our higher 
schools should be substantially the same. 


2nd. ‘ That though their separate education is, by some, believed to 
be inadvisable, yet the decision of the question of their co-education in 
the higher schools be left wholly to the several Boards of Trustees. 


3rd. “ That the non-recognition of girls as pupils of our Grammar 
Schools is contrary to the wishes «f the great majority of the people 
amongst whom these schools are situated, as is evidenced by the fact that 
96 out of 104 such schools adinitted girls last year, and that in our 
opinion th» legal recognition of girls as Grammar School pupils is cal- 
culated to further the real educational interests of the country. 

4th “That the programme of studies prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction be amended, so as to give more prominence to Natu- 
ral and iixperimental Science ; and to add to it the study of English 
Literature, the elements of Logic and Mental Science, and that the 
study of (ireck be optional, excepting in case of students preparing for 
College or the Professions. 

5th “That the wisest policy would be, not to establish separate 
high scl.ools, or commercial schools for either sex, but to increase the 
efficiency of tne Grammar Schools, by affording greater facilities for giv- 
ing instruction in them, in the additional studies indicated above, or 
any oth rs that may be necessary ; and by devoting to them such fur- 
ther aid as they need.”—The above resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. J. B. Dixon, seconded by Mr. Watson, moved—“ That Messrs. 
Macallum, McCabe, ‘and Scarlett be a Committee, to bring before the 
‘Legislature of Ontario the subjects of the higher education of girls, in 
accordance with the views of this Association.”—Carried. 


Mr. D. Ormiston, seconded by Mr. Dixon, moved—“ That the Secree 
taries of the Robertson Testimonial Fund be advised to continue their 
efforts to raise funds to complet: the monument proposed to be raised, 
and thai a copy hercof be sent to the Chairman of the Committee.” — 
Carried. 


Mr. Ifodgson, seconded by Mr. A. McMurchy, moved—“ That the 
Rev. R. McLennan, of tha town of Whitby, be the Co-Delegate of this 


Association to the Quebec Prot stant Teachers’ ee pe with Wm, 


McCabe, Esq., LL.B.’—Carricd. 
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Moved by Mr. Wm. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Hodgson, ‘ That the 
report of the Committee on the Incorporation of this Association be referred 
to the Board of Directors, for the purpose of carrying out the object 
therein recommended.”—Carried. 


Mr. Hodgson, seconded by Mr. McMurchy, moved—“ That the list of 
County Sccretarics, as adopted yesterday, be amended, by inserting the 
name of the Rey. R. McLennan, as Co-Secretary with that of Thomas 
Kirkland, Esq.”—Carried. 


Mr. Samuel Macallister gave notice that he would, at the next annual 
meeting, move an amendment to the 8th Article of the Constitution, viz., 
to.put three, instead of siz, before the word Vice-Presidents. 


Mr. John R. Thompson, of Niagara, also gave notice, that he would 
at that time move-for a change in the 5th Article of the Constitution, 
for the purpose of abolishing voting by proxy. 


The Convention then adjourned, to meet again at 2 o’clock afternoon. 
AFTERNOON Session.—The President in the Chair. 


Moved by Mr. E, Scarlett, seconded by Mr. Miller,—“ That Messrs. 
McCabe, llodgson, and the Rev. Mr. McLennan, be a Committee to con- 
fer with like Committees in other places, for the purpose of establishing 
a Teachers’ Association for the whole Dominion, and also for establish- 
ing an cducational organ,”—Carried. 


Mov.d by the Rev. R. McLennan, seconded by Mr. A. McMurechy,— 
“ That in order to secure more effectually the important objects con-_ 
templated in the formation of this Association, it is most desirable that 
a careful cffort should be made by members of this Association to form 
and sustain branch Associations, and to obtain from such Associations, 
annually, dticgates to attend the Provincial Association.”—Carried. 

Moved by Mr. J. R. Miller, seconded by Mr. Wm. Anderson,— That 
the thanks of this Association be tendered to the different Railways, and 
the Stcam sr City of Toronto, for allowing its members the privilege of 
travelling at reduced fares. "Carried, 

Moved b, Mr. J. R. Miller, seconded by Mr. Allan Crawford, of Yorks 
ville,—‘“ That the thanks of this Association be given to the proprietors 
of the Globe, Leader, and Telegraph newspapers, for the ae of - 
proceedings given daily in their columns. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Thompson, of Niagara, seconded by Mr. R. Tonge 
‘That the next meeting of this Association be held in the City of 
Hamilton.” 

In amendment it was moved by Mr. J. R. Miller, seconded by Mr. 
E. Scarlett,—“ That this Association do now adjourn, to meet again in 
Loronto, in the first Tuesday in August, 1866, at3 o’clock, p.m.”—Lost. 

The original motion was then put, and declared ‘ Carried.” 

Subsequently, upon motion, the matter was reconsidered ; when Mr. 
A. McMurchy, seconded by Mr. Hodgson, moved—“ That this- Convention 
do now adjourn, and meet again, in this City, on the first Tuesday in 
August next, at three o'clock, p.m”—Carried.. The Association then ad- 


journed. . 
JAMES HODGSON, Recording Secretary. 


Toronto, 7th August, 1868. 
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Appmnpix A, on THE PresipentT’s ADDRESS. 


The special Committee to which was referred the Address of the Pre- 
siden, Wm. McCabe, Esq., LL.B., hail with pleasure several of the valu- 
able improvements suggested by the Chief Superintendent, in his Special 
Report, to some of which your attention was called by the President. 
Among these suggestions, your Committee believe that those relating to 
County Superintendents, Permanent First Class Certificates, and the 
Common Schools being entirely free, will prove especially acceptable. 


With respect to the formation and composition of County Boards 
of Public Instruction, your Committee would reiterate the sentiments of 
the resolution adopted at the last meeting of this Association, viz. :— 
“That it is expedient and necessary, for the advancement of education 
among us, to discontinue County and Circuit Boards of Public Instruc- 
tion as now constituted, and appoint Superintendents (or Government 
Inspectors) for each County of Ontario, who have been at least first- 
class Common School Teachers, to be nominated by the County Coun- 
cil, and appointed by the Council of Public Instruction; three or five 
of such Superintendents forming a central Board of Examiners, to grant 
certificates to teachers in their respective circuits, limiting such certi- 
ficates to the county or township, according to their judgment, or 
making them valid for the whole circuit ; and to require each Board 
to elect, annually or otherwise, one of its members to act in their 
behalf in a Central Board of Examiners, formed of such elective Super- 
intendents, having power to grant Provincial Certificates to such Teach- 
ers as they find qualified, and who have already satisfied the Local 
Boards of their ability to teach, and who have been recommended by 
them to this Central Board.” 


Your Committee believe that compulsory provisions of the law to 
secure the attendance of children from seven to fourtcen years of age, to 
partake of the benefits of school instruction during four or six months 
each year, are advisable, as suggested by the Chief Superintendent, 


With respect to the question of High English or Commercial Schools 
for Boys, and High Schools for Girls, as at present foreshadowed: by 
the Chief Superintendent’s Report, and dwelt upon by the President 
in the Address under consideration, your Committee have given the 
matter careful consideration, and believe that our wisest policy with 
regard to the establishment of English High or Commercial Schools for 
Boys would be to avail ourselves of the experience of those countries — 
_ England, France, and Germany—in which, as pointed out by the Pre- 
sident, they have failed to accomplish, even under favorable circum- 
stances, the object of those founding them. That we should improve 
our existing practice, by making such modifications in our Grammar 
Schools as to adapt them to the educational wants of the great majori- 
ty of those students who complete their education in them, rather than 
dissipate our energies, divide our sympathies, and scatter our resources, 
by the establishment of separate schools. 

With reference to that portion of the President’s Address which 
relates to the Co-Education of the Sexes, your Committee prefer ex- 
pressing no opinion on the advisability of such a course, since it wiil 
be one of the subjects for discussion before the Association at this 
Session, and will no doubt elicit a full expression of opinion, 


Your Committee would further recommend, that the President be 
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requested to prepare his able Address for publication in the Minutes of 
the Association for 1868. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


JOHN SEATH, . 
EDMUND B, HARRISON, > CommMItTTEE. 
EDWARD F. CROWLE, 


Apprnpix B, Report or DeieGte to P. T. Association For P. or QUEBEC. 
Mr. Presipent, Lapis AND GENTLEMEN, 


Agreeably to the resolution of your Association at its last Session, 
appointing me your Delegate to the Protestant Teachers’ Association for 
the Province of Quebec, I had the honor to represent you at that meet- 
ing in Montreal, last October. The chair was taken by Principal Daw- 
son, at 2.15 p.m. On the platform were the Venerable Archdeacon Leach ; 
P. J. Darey, A.M. Secretary ; A.C. Williams, Secretary of Local Associa - 
tion ; School Inspector Hubbert; Mr. Howe, Rector of the High School ; 
Professor Robbins, Head Master of McGill Normal School; Professor 
Hicks ; Professor Wilkie, and your Delegate. The procecdings were 
opened by the Venerable Archdeacon Leach engaging in prayer. From a 
suggestion in a letter from the President of your Association, Mr. Wm. 
McCabe, LL.B., a Committee, consisting of Professor Robins, Professor 
Wilkie, and School Inspector Hubbard, was appointed, to communicate 
with various Committees in other places, that might hereafter be ap- 
pointed, with a view of forming a Comtined Teachers’ Association for 
the whole Dominion, and also for establishing an Educational organ. 


Professor Dawson next read a paper from Professor Rouse, of Len- 
noxville College, urging the importance of Civic Instruction, ‘and pro- 
posing the following Ceurse :— 


FIRST PART. 

Preliminary notions on society iy eneral ; on the three powers in the State— 

legislative, executive, and judiciary ; the divers forms of government— Monarchi- 
cal, aristocratical, and democratical. 


SECOND PART. 

General view of the British Constitution,—of that Constitution which is becom- 
ing more and more nearer to that supreme ideal of a representative government, 
and where, by a combination of causes and circumstances, the three elements, the 
monarchic, the aristocratic, and the democratic, united and reconciled, temper and 
preserve each other in a truly wonderful way ; and also a general view of the rela- 
tions of the Imperial Government with the Colonies. 


THIRD PART, 
A short history of the constitutions which have successfully governed the British 
American Colonies, and of the formation of the new constitution. 
A general view of the new constitution in its relations both to Federal and 
Le matters. 
. ft Renee al view of the rights therein guaranteed, and of the duties therein. 
implie 
A thorough analysis of our municipalities,—of the obligations that are imposed 
upon such who are members thereof; of elections,—duties of electors ; of those that 
are loyally and morally qualified to be elected ; of public functionaries ; their quali- 
fications and duties; of the respect and obedience due to them; 3 of ‘the limits of 
the latter—i. ¢. obedience. 
FOURTH PART. 
The text ef the new constitution. 
A table of the Federal and Local authorities, and of their functions, 
A map of the British American Colonies, and of the Dominion. 


This paper elicited some very able remarks from the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Leach and other distinguished gentlemen. Prof. Dawson, in 
closing the debate on this topic, said, that he approved of the 
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_ idea that the subject should be taught in Normal Schools ; that the 
attention of teachers should be directed to it ;. that it should form 
part of a course of study for advanced classes. in academies, and that 
the Government even might insist that no one should have a public 
office who was not versed in such subjects, He believed such a manual, 
if well written, would be invaluable. 

A very long and interesting debate next took place on the length 
of school hours. 

In the next order of business, Professor Robbins gave a very lneid 
and able discourse on the best method of teaching arithmetic, contend- 
ing that text books did not sufficiently contain the science of rudi- 
mntary arithmetic, and dwelling at length on the value of the distri- 
butive and communicative principles, as aids in assisting children to 
understand the theory of elementary arithmetic. It. being five o’clock, 
an adjournment took placce till eight o’clock the same evening. The 
hour for the evening session having arrived, Prof. Dawson gave a fine in- 
troductory discourse on the advantages of Teachers’ Associations and 
Institutes. He also contended, that ultimately there must be a gradation 
of schools of various descriptions for the different kinds of arts and prac- 
tical pursuits in life, in which young persons may be employed. He then 
referred very pointedly to the bencficial effects of home lessons, and 
the necessity of cultivating the tastes of children. Dr. Carpenter then 
rvcad a paper on the sanitary condition of school rooms, and the regular 
t-aching of health laws in schools ; after which Professor Miles read 
a paper on home lessons and education out of schools. 


Seconp Day.—Several discussions took place on the second day, on 
subjects of deep interest regarding schools,—as Teachers’ Institutes 
Evening Schools in the Towns and Cities—this topic was suggested 
in a letter on the subject from the late Hon. T. D. McGee ; the necessity 
of a programme defining the amount of knowledge which a pupil should 
Je in possession of in passing from primary schools into the higher 
8 minaries of learning. Mr, Barne, junr., gave an illustration of the 
practical use of gymnastics, and its beneficial effects on health, by 
putting a class through several exercises. 


I would add, that I was very forcibly impressed with the mutual 
good feeling that existed between the Professors and Teachers in the 
College, in the Normal school, the High Schools, and the Teachers of 
the Common Schools. I had nevcr before witnessed so much familia- 
rity and friendship between those engaged in the higher education of 
youth, and those occupied in the el. mentary instruction of children. 
lt would appear that the great gulf of distinction that separates the two 
classes of teachers in this Province, is spanned over in the Lower Pro- 
vince by an indissoluble bridge of reciprocal respect and brotherly 
kindness. President Dawson and his coadjutors in the great work of 
education are determined to leave nothing undone in making the Com- 
mon School the handmaid of the High School and College ; and the 
Wisdom and earnestucss with which they set about this labour of love 
is apparent to any person who has even paid the slightest attention 
to educational matters. I was pleased to see the deep solicitude mani- 
fested by the Teachers of the McGill Normal School in the welfare of 
the Association for the Province of Quebec. The advantages which 
the position of ste; gentlemen givi's them are fraught with the most 
vital results regarding Tcachers’ Associations, and we rejoice to see 
those advantages turned to good account. 
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I was not a little surprised to see the deep concern which was 
felt by the educated classes of Montreal for whatever affected the edu- 
cational institutions of their Province. The most highly respeetable 
audience, both of ladies and gentlemen, that I have ever seen attend- 
ing a Teachers’ Association, was in that City, on the evening of the 19th 
of October, 1867. There were present, with their ladies, judges, lawyers, 
and merchants, (and the merchants of Montreal are citizens of no mean 
city,) not only to encourage with their looks and smiles of approba- 
tion, but also to liberally aid in meeting the financial demands of the- 


Association, 
E. SCARLETT. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


My first duty is to avail myself of the present opportunity to 
acknowledge very gratefully the honor which you have conferred upon 
me, in electing me to the high and honorable position of President of 
this Association. There are few distinctions which I would prize as 
highly. When I recall to mind the great intellectual eminence and 
moral worth of the talented gentlemen who have already filled this posi- 
tion, I would shrink from attempting to perform the duties of this high 
office were not my apprehensions allayed and my weakness strengthened 
by the excellence of the objects of our Association, and especially by the 
power of your kindness and sympathy. I wish I could prove myself 
more worthy of your choice ; at least, it renders still more fervid the 
anxiety which I have always had to further by every means in my 
power, the important objects we had in view in forming this Associa- 
tion. This body represents the general educational interests of the 
Province, and admits to membership all persons engaged in any depart- 
ment of Education ; and our design is to advance that cause, to give it 
tone and character, and to do all in our power to increase its efficiency. 
We claim the right of suggesting to the proper authorities—our able and 
distinguished Chief Superintendent, the Council of Public Instruction, 
and the Legislature—such modifications of the system, as our expe- 
rience may point out to be expedient or necessary. 


Education being our business, we have means of observing the effect 
of various modes of instruction,—of different laws and regulations, ~ 
such as no one else can have. We are brought into daily contact with — 
the system: we have opportunities of observation and experimentin _ 
in this field beyond all other persons. We should be better able to de- 
cide what plans will promote the real interests of Education, than those__ 
- trained to other callings and engaged in other pursuits. ‘ Let us show 
the public that we are entitled to speak with authority upon what comes 
before us in our daily work, and upon what, with many of us, has 
hitherto been the business of our lives ; and if we speak decidedly and 
often enough, the public will listen with respect, and will demand that 
our Opinions be weighed by the proper authoritics.” ee 

The topics chosen by the Board of Directors for discussion at this — 
Session, through the kindness of the editors of the “ Globe” and © 
‘“‘ Leader,” have been very fully laid before you. The Directors decided — 
at the meeting at which these subjects were chosen, that it would be — 
better that each topic be introduced by a member of the Association, with — 
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- an address or essay. This course will be followed at this meeting, and 


you will be able to decide whether it had better be continued. Within 


_ the last few days, a copy of the ‘ Special Report on Popular Education 


in Europe and the United States,” by the Chief Superintendent, reached 
me. It is a very able and important public document, and contains 
many wise and valuable suggestions for the further improvement of pub- 
lic instruction in this Province. Many of these have been repeatedly 


urged by this Association. 


CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT’S SUGGESTIONS. 


You will be pleased to learn that the Chief Superintendent re- 
commends, firstly, the appointment of County Superintendents, to 
hold office during pleasure, virtually during good behaviour and 
efficiency. Secondly, that the appointment of County Superinten- 
dent ought to be restricted to a person who has at least the qualifications 
of a first class teacher, and who has had experience in teaching, and 
who will therefore be able to manipulate a school himself, and aid the 
less experienced teacher by example as well as by counsel, to manage 
and teach his or her school. Thirdly, the constitution of County Boards 
of Examiners to consist of the County Judge, the County Superintendent, 
and a practical first-class Teacher appointed by the County Council or 
by a County Teachers’ Association. Fourthly, that a first class certifi- 
cate ought not to be given except upon the ground of efficiency of 
teaching, as well as of attainments ; and when once given, it ought to 
be during life, unless revoked, as in the case of the admission of a 


candidate to be a barrister-at-law or a practitioner of medicine. But 


when the number of teachers thus qualified would not be licensed in a 
County, the County Superintendent might be authorized to give tem- 
porary certificates for particular schools, but only when there is not a 
sufficient number of duly qualified teachers licensed to teach all the 
schools of the County. Fifthly, that there should be a fixed minimum 
of teachers’ salaries in the townships, if not in the cities and towns. 
Sixthly, that additional protection should be given to teachers, to pre- 
vent the needless and injurious change of teachers under the present 


system. Seventhly, that adequate accommodation for the schools 


should be afforded. EHighthly, that a limit to the alterations of School 
Sections should be fixed, and that the formation of too small Sections, 
and the arbitrary transfer of individual ratepayers from one Section to 
another, against their own wish, should be prevented. Ninthly, that 
facilities be afforded to enable a majority of the ratepayers, or their 
representatives in each Township, to establish Township Boards of 
Trustees at their pleasure. Tenthly, that High Schools for Girls be 
established in our cities, towns, and larger villages. Eleventhly, that 
the Common Schools be made entirely free ; and, lastly, that attend- 
ance at school be compulsory. 


I am confident that, in the main, every one of these suggestions 
will meet with your hearty support, excepting that relating to High 
Schools, and possibly that relating to Township Boards of Trustees. 
Wherever this latter measure has been fairly tried, I believe, it has 
proved eminently successful in improving the schools. Respecting the 
higher education of girls, your unanimous opinion at our last annual 
meeting was, that they should receive it, in our Grammar Schools, on 


terms of equality with boys. 


ra ae ae i 
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SUGGESTION OF CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT RESPECTING SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 


The suggestion of the Chief Superintendent, in the Special Report 
which I have mentioned, is a follows :— 


‘‘T think our cities, and towns, and larger villages are by no means 
fulfilling their educational obligations. and mission as they should do, 
and as is done in the cities and towns of the neighboring States, in 
which there are high schools for girls, as well as for boys, besides - 
elementary mixed schools. There is no high English school to teach 
the higher branches of English, including the elements of natural 
history, chemistry, and philosophy, and the proper subjects of a com- 
mercial education. Much less is there a high school for girls, embrac- 
ing a curriculum of studies required for imparting a sound education for 
females. Our Grammar Schools do not supply this desideratum. From 
the beginning, in the State of Massachusetts, the duty to establish and 
support high schools, as well as common schools, has been exacted of 
every ‘town of a given population. The fulfilment of a similar obliga- 
tion should, I think, be required of each of our cities and towns, and 
a special apportionment should be made out of school or other funds, 
to encourage and aid that special and important work.” 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


From your intimate practical acquaintance with every part of our 
present system, you should be able to make valuable suggestions res- 
pecting the best mode of remedying its defects ; and your opinion, as 
to whether our Common and Grammar Schools need to be supplemented 
by High English. and Commercial Schools for Boys, and by High 
Schools for Girls, should be entitled to public consideration. You will 
have observed, that in the paragraph which I have read, the Chief Su- 
perintendent makes four distinct points :—Firstly, “ our cities and 
towns and larger villages are by no means fulfilling their educational 
obligations and mission as they should do, or as is done in the cities and 
towns of the neighboring States, in which there are high schools for 
girls, as well as for boys.” This clause seems to indicate that there are — 
two distinct classes of high schools, one for boys and the other for — 
girls. The Rev. James Fraser, M.A., the English Assistant Commissioner 
appointed to inquire into the systems of Education in the United 
States and Canada, in his report published last year, in describing these 
schools in the neighboring republic, states as follows :—“ High Schools, 
where the ages of the pupils vary from 14 to 18 years, are generally 
mixed schools, and the course of training prescribed both for male and 
female minds is almost step by step the same.’—/[ Report, p. 192.] 


The Hon.J.D. Philbrick, the distinguished Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton schools, informs me in a letter received a few days ago, that out of 
Boston there are not five separate high schools for girls in the whole of — 
New England. I remark, in passing, that Latin, and generally Greek, © 
form a part of the course of study in the American high schools, and 
that in fact they correspond to our Grammar Schools. 


HIGH ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


Secondly, I next call your attention to that portion of the Chief 
Superintende nt’s tenth suggestion, in which he intimates that our sys- - 
tem is deficient in having “no English school to teach the higher 
branches of English, including the elements of natural history, chemis- 
try and philosophy, and the proper subjects of a commercial education.” 
The importance of paying more attention in our schools to the study of — 
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our own language and its literature cannot be over estimated. The 
elaims of natural science should also receive much more attention. It 


_ is desirous that natural science be studied in our schools, on two prin- 


- cipal grounds, viz. :—Firstly, in a true order of studies, its claims rank 
first, as the chief instrument of mental training. Mental science | 
teaches that the reflective faculties do not gain their full power till late 
in the devolopment of the human mind, and subsequently to the observ- 
ing faculties. The study of physical science is specially suitable to the 
cultivation of the faculties of observation. Of two men, says a writer 
-in the “ Fortnightly Review,’ one may have seen an operation per- 
formed a hundred times and not be able to perform it for himself ; for 
‘the other, it may be sufficient to have scen it ina single instance. Two 
men may take the same walk ; one will be devoured with ennui, while 
the other will find an object of interest in every flower and stone in his 
path. The appropriate discipline for creating and training this habit is 
obviously to be sought in the various branches of physical science.” 
“ There are boys,” says a writer in the London Quarterly, ‘ of certain 
types, in whom this study would have a particularly powerful and salu- 
tary effect. In every school are to be found many lads who, for want 
of proper training, pass their days in dull heaviness of mind. They do 
their lessons, but never study ; they appear only half awake ; they have 
eyes, and yet they see not. You show them a landscape, and they seem 
to remember it only as a green blotch of trees and fields. Everything, 
in fact, leaves on their mind a dim and misty picture. These boys the 
master pronounces dull: they are his despair ; and though some of 
them suddenly wake up in after life, the majority remain dull to the 
end. Theyare not, however, hopeless—ought not to be thought of as 
without the pale of training. It is through the bluntness of their 
-senses that they fail, and it is by working upon their senses that they 
can be put right. In fact, they want just such lessons as physical 
science only can furnish. The power of teaching the student the diffi- 
cult art of accurate observation belongs to the physical and natural 
sciences only. It is, in fact, their unquestionable prerogative, by 
virtue of which they claim to have a share in the moulding of the 
minds of the young.” 


2ndly. This study claims attention, says Prof. Sidgwick, one of 

the authors of “‘ Essays on a Liberal Education,” from its being ‘“ now 

-so. bound up with all the interests of mankind, from the lowest and 
- most material to the loftiest and most profound ;’ and even still more 
urgent, says the Quartcrly Review, “is the duty of providing for our 
industrial classes that scientific training, and store of scientific and 
_ technical knowledge, which are daily becoming more and more the very 
means of life to so many of them.” While the study of these branches 
must be admitted to be important, the establishment of special schools 
- for that purpose, as intimated in the suggestion of the Chief Superin- 
dent, would appear, on the ground of experience, to be not only unne- 
cessary, but also inadvisable and inexpedient. I have not been able to 
learn that such special institutions have proved successful in any 
~ country. They have been fully tried in France, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land, under the name of Realschulen, or Schools of Practical Know- 

- ledge, and in England under that of Commercial Schools, and in these 
_ countries they were expressly constructed to meet the wishes of the 
utilitarian school of educationists. The Realschulen were established 
- In compliance with the cry of “‘ things, not words ;” and “ useful (says 
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Prof. Parker) was opposed to liberal education. It was thought that 
DOYS | intended for trade were out of place in the classical schools.” 


REALSCHULEN OF EUROPE. 

The first Realschule was opened by Semler, at Halle, in 1739. That 
system, says the Editor of the Educational Times, in reviewing the Re- 
port of Mr. Matthew Arnold, M.A., (son of the late celebrated ‘Rev. Dr. 
Arnold,) appointed by the ‘Home Government to examine the educa- 
tional systems of France, Holland, and French Switzerland, has had a 
fair trial in a country ‘which by common consent is unequalled in 
Europe and the world, in the excellence of its educational machinery, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge among the people. How, then, 
we naturally ask, says the Editor, has the Realschule worked? Mr. 
Arnold does not leave this question unanswered, but supplies us with 
the opinion of a high authority, which opinion, he informs us, is shar- 
ed by “the chief school authorities everywhere in France and Germany. Le 
Speaking of the principal school of Cologne, a Gymnasium, with a Real- 
schule attached to it, he says: ‘ Dr. Yager, the director of the united 
school,—well placed, therefore, for judging, ‘and as I have said, an able 
man ,—assured me it was the universal conviction with those competent : 
to form an opinion, that the Realschulen were not, at present, success- 
ful institutions. He declared that the boys in the corresponding forms 
of the Classical school beat the Realschule boys in matters which both 
do alike, such as history, geography, the mother-tongue, and even 
French, though to French the Realschule boys devote far more time 
than their comrades of the Classical school. ‘The reason of this, Dr. 
Yager affirms, is, that the classical training strengthens a boy's mind so 
much more.” 


Respecting Switzerland, Mr. Arnold states, that “the regn- 
ant Swiss conception of secondary education is, in general, not a 
liberal, but a commercial one. Yet, even in Switzerland, there is a talk 
of introducing Latin into the Realschule course, which at present is 

without it ; so impossible, he affirms, is it to follow absolutely the com- 
mercial theory of education without finding inconveniences from it. ¥ 


ENGLISH COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

Coming now to England, in addition to the failure of this class of 
schools to accomplish the end desired in their establishment, a power- 
ful objection of another character is raised by the Quarterly "Review, in 
the article from which I have already quoted. It is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from that able article :—“ The trouble and vexation 
which the masters of our great public schools have met with, in 
attempting to carry on by the side of a high and classical, a low and 
ignominious school where useful knowledge only is taught, has been 
felt in other places than in those villages which have had the good or bad 
fortune to have received the gift of a public school. Almost in every — 
town and district may be found the same difficulty between the classical — 
school and what is technically called “ commercial education.” Per- 
haps at the present day the tendency is for the middle and lower classes ~ 
to flock to the middle class and commercial schools, leaving the .high 
schools and the grammar schools to fill their benches with gentlefolks’ — 
sons. It would be a great and serious evil,—it would be even a national 
disaster, if in the future the youth of England were to be brought up 
under different systems of education, their “minds moulded in different — 
ways, according as they belonged to one stratum of society or another.” 
The same idea is also advanced by the gifted editor in the preface to 
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that book, so highly prized and cherished, in which Her Majesty has 


me been pleased to admit her people within the sanctuary of her thoughts 


and feelings. The following are his words :—‘‘ Nor does any wish more 
ardently than Her Majesty that there should be no abrupt severance of 
class from class, but rather a gradual blending together of all classes, 
caused by a full community of interests, a constant interchange of good 
offices, and a kindly respect felt and expressed by each class to all its 
brethren inthe great brotherhood that forms the nation.” The Quarter- 
ly Review further states: “ it would be bad both for the intellectual and 
for the material interests of the country—bad for art and science, bad 
for culture—if learning, instead of being one, as of old, were cut into 
different patterns for different pockets ; and if boys, according as their 
fathers were gentlemen, tradesmen, or artisans, were told off to high 
schools, to middle schools, or to low schools, where each was taught to 
despise what the other was taught to admire. Intellectual power never 
fails to make itself felt through any thickness of social difference, and 
the influence of culture flows in circles that widen without limit. What- 
ever the son of the peer be taught, sooner or later there will come a 
ery for the son of the poor man to learn it too. Even already those who 
found most fault with the high schools, are beginning to proclaim the 
commercial schools a failure.” 


“ Persons capable of forming a judgment among the commercial 
and industrial classes often express the opinion, as the result of their 
own experience, that a well-ordered, general education, without special 
regard to the after vocation, such as is afforded by the classical school, 
proves more practically useful, even for an industrial calling, than the 
instruction afforded by special, professional schools. Young men 
liberally educated show, as a general rule, after a short time, more 
- capacity and sounder judgment, even in practical pursuits, than those 
who have had an entirely practical training.” ‘ It isa blunder, (says 
Prof. Thompson, ) founded on meanness, vulgarity, and a total miscon- 
ception of man’s real dignity, to suppose that a future tradesman needs 
only such a mental training in youth as will enable him in after life to 
cast up accounts correctly, read a newspaper with ease, and write a 
- business letter without committing gross errors in spelling. It is 
doubtless more than probable that a youth, not destined for one of the 
learned professions, may be called away from school to earn his bread 
some years before a youth more favored may enter a University. But 
until the call come, his mental training should be as generous as that 
of any of his brethren.” 


VIEWS OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL INQUIRY COMMISSIOM. 


Further, the Schools Inquiry Commission of England have ful- 
ly examined this question. Their Jabour ranged from the classi- 
cal school down to the commercial academy, where Latin and Greek 
are ignored for the more direct requirements of practical life. 
_ Their Report, and the evidence connected therewith, are to occupy 20 
large volumes, and represent the inquiries of three years, and “ it is 
but just to state, (says the Educational Times,) that the gentlemen en- 
- gaged on the Commission appear to have, one and all, discharged the 
offices entrusted to them in a manner worthy of their individual repu- 
tation, and with a becoming sense of the gravity and importance of 
their task. Presenting us, as it does, with a genuine and impartial 
criticism, overlooking no ’ shortcomings, palliating no faults, and spar- 
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ing no interests, this Report surpasses anything that official inspection 
has ever yet produced for the information of the British public, in 
reference to education. The Commissioners commenced by stating 
their own views of the wants of the great middle class. They hold that 
these wants require to be classified, and provided for accordingly. They 
therefore distinguish three divisions, for each of which they prescribe a 
samewhat different course of study. The first division consists of boys 
who leave school at the age of 14; the second, at the age of 16; the 
third, at the age of 18 or 19. From the first class, they consider the 
tradesmen and shopkeepers are chiefly taken ; from the second, sur- 
geons, attorneys, engineers, and clerks for mercantile offices of the 
better class ; from the third, the students who supply the Universities. 
It is gratifying (the Editor further remarks) to find, that though the 
Commissioners discuss the different courses of study for these three 
classes with continual reference to the practical requirements of after 
life, BGS" THEY IN NO CASE RECOMMEND THE TOTAL ABANDONMENT OF CLASSICS. 
They have decided against a purely commercial education. A cloud of 
witnesses, differing on many points, agree in this, that education should 
be general, not special. They lend no sanction to the heresy, that it 
can be tested, as it were, by weight and measure. They recognise a*grow- 
ing demand for instruction in modern subjects, and more especially in 
those branches of natural science to which modern civilization is so 
much indebted, and which are too much ignored at present. They 
advise that Latin be taught in each of the three classes which I have 
named. Language, they affirm, is (as a mental discipline) the most 
efficient instrument of education. Greek, however, they advise should 
be confined to schools of the highest class ; and even then, be taught — 
subject to the discretion of the master. TEnglish literature and French 
are to be ranked as equal in importance to Latin. Physical geography 
is recommended as the best subject in science for the beginner. Politi- 
cal economy is to become a recognized branch of instruction.” 


You will have observed, that the uniform result of the ex- 
perience of the several countries named—France, Holland, Switzer-— 
land, and Germany—is against the establishment of such special 
schools as those foreshadowed in the suggestion of the Chief Su- 
perintendent ; and while the importance of the subjects mentioned 
forming a part of our school course is unquestionable, it follows that 
these subjects should form a part of the programme of studies in our 
present schools. This experience, and the result of the mature and 
prolonged investigation and deliberation of some of the ablest men of 
England, point to the improvement of our existing practice,—not to the 
weakening or subversion of the existing system, by a diversion of 
sympathy and resources. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


I come now to the consideration:of the third part of the Chief Superin- 
dent’s tenth suggestion, namely, that respecting High Schools for Girls, 
embracing a curriculum of studies required for imparting a sownd educa- 
tion for females, and to the statement that our Grammar Schools do 
not supply this desideratum. The importance of securing a sound ecu- 
cation for females cannot be overestimated, because the education of 
both sexes,—of the one almost entirely and of the other to a great ex- 
tent,—is now in the hands of women. lt is a matter of congratulation 
that this subject—a subject which is of public and paramount interest 
now occupies so much of the attention of the people of this Province. 
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It is a grand mistake to suppose that education can ever be thrown 


away. In developing and cultivating the faculties of boy or girl, we 


know not what may be their ultimate use. It is now almost universally 
admitted that women ought to be educated to an extent hardly thought 
of in former days. 


Man is no longer regarded as by Divine right the sole master of 
the kingdom of intellect. The prejudice against the higher education of 
women is one of the most culpable notions of former times. In the eivi- 
lization of the past, woman has not found a fair and equal chance for the 
development of the powers God has entrusted peculiarly to her, Out 
of the old German forests came that noble race with stanch hearts and 
heroic hands who were the first, independently of Christianity, to ren~ 
der woman her natural rights, and to make her the companion, 
_ the counsellor, and the helpmate of man. To enable woman to dis- 
charge adequately her threefold duties as the companion, the coun- 
Sellor, the helpmate of man, sound instruction, careful study, and a 
thorough education are indispensable. Such preparation is most useful, 
even necessary, for the accomplishment of her most important duties , 
and a well cultivated mind understands its duties better than any other. 
During the past, the education of girls in this Province, in our cities 
and towns, and larger villages, has depended to a great extent upon 
_ private or conventual schools. The fundamental idea upon which the 
training in nearly all of them is founded, overlooks that women are 
rational beings, the destined companions of man. ‘It takes the mind 
into account, (says the Saturday Review,) unly as an occasionally useful 
accident of body. The mind ought to be developed a little, or in such 
a way as to make the body more attractive. Like the candle inside a 
Chinese lantern, it may serve to light up and show to advantage the 
pretty devices outside. But the outside is the important thing, and the 
inside only incidentally.” By this system a girl’s education is commonly 
arrested before that skill whicb results from proper mental culture can 
be acquired. Her so-cailed education is nearly ended by the time her 
mind begins to open, and to be really desirous of knowledge. The at- 
tempt is then made to impart accomplishments, without having laid a 
foundation, upon which alone a sound and proper structure can be 
erected. After devoting a portion of the succeeding period to the piano, 
drawing, crotchet and other mumerous works, some of them, of the 
waxflower species, with an occasional sally into the linguistic, scien- 
_ tific, or mathematical departments, with the exception of drawing and 
music, ker education is considered to be finished. “ Yet how few, (says 
the Bishop of Orleans,) even after coming forth from the so-called finish- 
- ing master or governess, and who may possibly draw with facility and 
accuracy, are able to distinguish between a good and a bad picture ? 
Even their talent for drawing did not develope the sense of the beauti- 
_ful in their minds.” ‘‘ Nor is the result in the case of music much more 
Satisfactory. The greater number of girls, says the same author, spend 
~ seven oreight years of their education in practising on the piano, two and 
- often three and four hours a-day. But this accomplishment, to which so 
much time is given up, and which might enlarge the mind and the soul to 
So great an extent, usually ends in those soulless talents which derive 
their existence from vanity alone,—talents which are both useless in prae- 


tical life and unconnected with the mind, and which are almost always 


_ given up after marriage. Musicis made a sort of material study, which 
rarely ever reaches the soul, and not even the most ordinary comprehen- 
sion of the art. Most girls only aspire to mechanicul perfection ; they io 
not attempt to penetrate into the sanctuary of the art, and find nothing 
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in it to raise and ex2rcise the nobler faculties. How many spend four 
hours a-day at the piano, and yet have no knowledge of the masters, the 
schools, or the styles,—no aesthetic sentiment, and neither the sense nor 
the perception of what they are doing! The music teachers only care 
about giving a rapid execution ; very few endeavour to form a good style, 
to make the composers understood and appreciated, and to explain the 
ideas of harmony and melody. The result is, that these poor girls, after 
they have spent a good part of their lives at the piano, execute skilfully 
with their fingers what their minds do not at all apprehend. It is about 
the same as if they incessantly recited passages in an unknown tongue.” 
A more extended literary education would tend to abolish this supremely 
absurd custom of trying to make musicians of all of them, whether they 
have the slightest talent or taste for music or not. Many a girl wastes 
over the piano more time and patience than would enable her to learn two 
or three languages ; and the money expended for the piano would pay for 
as extensive a library as the best educated would desire to possess. This 
piano folly is chiefly a natural result of the want of greater facilities for 
the higher education of girls; and it is to be hoped that the one will 
speedily disappear with the other. Under this system, a little of many 
things, but nothing properly, is known. Nothing serious, grave, or deep, . 
but a smattering of everything, and, as Bacon says, ‘ what is gained in 
point of surface, is lost in point of depth.” It is undeniable that yonng 
women have an equal right with young men to a liberal education. All 
the breadth of mind and strength of character which education may give 
them, go to increase the comfort and happiness of the quiet home life. 
Whether a sound education be bestowed upon man or woman, it refines and 
elevates the individual, and there is no other way in which to elevate the 
race. This question has every thing to do with their companionship. 
‘‘ Woman (says an able writer in the Musewm) should be the helpmate for 
man. Tobe so, she must be capable of sympathy, which is a necessary 
element in co-operation. To the existence of sympathy, a certain degree of 
_ confluence of thought is likewise essential ; and the wider the limits of 
confluence, and the greater its range, the more perfect will be the sympa- 
thy and the union. I know of nothing happier in conjugal life, says the 
Bishop of Orleans, than an intimacy which does not stop at the fellowship 
of interests and even of affections, but which is carried on to the pro- 
vince of thought.” Instead of this, we have, says Prof. Thompson, as 
the result of such a system as that under consideration, ‘‘ a wife to whom 
the brain of a highly educated husband is as a sealed book ; a wife that 
would be unable or unwilling to discuss with her partner any problem of 
social, political, or religious interest ; to follow the course of his read- 
ing or his speculation; to walk side by side with him beyond the nar- 
row circle of domestic or personal interests, We have a mother unqua- 
lified to carry out the mental training of a daughter, and unable, even 
dimly, to appreciate the mental condition of an intelligent and well 
read son ; one who, if such a son were discussing broadly and generously 


& question of difficulty, would look upon him with fear and wonder- 
ment.” ; 


Nearly all intelligent men and women express regret on account of the 
superficial and flimsy character of the results of this system, or rather 
want of system, and anxiously desire a remedy for the hitherto gene-. 
rally unsatisfactory condition of female education in this Province. The 
Chief Superintendent states, “that it is the mother, more than the father, 
that decides the intellectual and moral character, if not the material 
interests of the household, A well educated woman seldom fails to 
leave upon her offspring the impress of her own intelligence and energy ; 
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_- while, an the other hand, an uneducated or badly educated mother often 
- paralyzes, by her example and spirit, all the efforts and influences excit- 
ed from all other sources, for the proper training and culture of her 
children.’ It is my decided opinion, said Napolcon, that everything in 
the future of man depends upon his mother. We have no record of a 
remarkable man who had not a remarkable mother. ‘‘ Almost every great 
soul that bas led forward or lifted up the race has been furnished for each 
noble deed, and inspired with each patriotic and holy aspiration, by the 
retiring fortitude of some Spartan, or more than Spartar,—some Christian 
mother.” Every effectual man leaving his mark upon the world, is but 
another Columbus, for whose furnishing some Isabella, in the person of his 
mother, lays down her jewelry, her vanities, her ec mfort. ‘If, then, study 
and mental culture be necessary for the men, who are to rule the world, 
what should it be for those who are to form the men? for those whose 
blessed province it is to implant those early lessons of virtue, and '¢l- 
eate those early feelings of religion and habits of perseverance, on which 
the whole future life depends, and which, by God’s blessing, when once 
received, will never be forgotten ?” 


That woman is fully competent to attain inteJlectual eminence 

-in literature is abundantly established by facts. Within the pre- 
sent century, women have achieved distinguished success in nearly 
every department of literature. As a dramatic authoress may be 
named Joanna Baillie, a woman of great intcllect, who produced a 
large number of dramas, ove ot her tragedies having been put upon 
the stage in Edinburgh, undcr the auspices of Sir Walter Scott, 
and another having been acted it Covent Garden, London, Mrs. Siddous 
and John Kemble playing the leading parts. In the higher fields of 
science, history, and social philosophy we have such names as Mary 
Somerville, Harriet Martineau, and Frances Cobbe ; in the upper regions 
of romance, we have such feminine names as Miss Evans and Charlotte 
Bronte ; in philosophical speculation, there is the name of Margaret Ful- 
ler ; in art criticism, we have the names of Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall; in the literature of travel, Ida Pfeiffer and Miss Lott; and in 
poetry, Mrs. Browning and Jean Ingelow. Inshort, the fine arts, the sciences, 
classical learning, social reform, philosophy, education, empire,—all are re- 
presented at this day by accomplished women. In other walks of life, in this 
very generation, in the words of Prof. Thompson “ the noblest example 
of self-devotion in the cause of physically suffering humanity bas been 
set by Florence Nightingale; the accursed institution of slavery was 
effectually undermined by one work of Mrs. Beecher Stowe; and the 
monarch most honoured throughout the world, and the best beloved by 
her own subjects, is a Queen.” That women should be prepared for the 
great mission before them, it is absolutely necessary, says Prof. Thomp- 
son “ that a definite and systematic training should be gone through by 
them in childhood and girlhood. The most effectual remedy for the pre: 
sent unreasonabie relationships of the two sexes to one another would be 

to improve the education of both boys and girls, and assimilate the now 
diverse systems to one another. There are certain boyish sports that 
-_—s would overtax a girl’s strength ; but a girl requires sport of some kind, 
- a8 muchas a boy, and the present melancholy limitation of her pastimes 
is due to our mischievous and superstitious worship of spurious gentility, 
Our girls are trained to ladyhood, not womanhood; for an artificial life 
--within parlour walls, rather than for a natural life of open air, generous, 
and catholic habits and aims. But whilst the amusements of boys and 
girls should differ in degree, rather than in kind,—should be, in fact, only 
modifications of one another adapted to differences in physical power,—it 
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is difficult to conceive a single sound argument that could be adduced to 
justify any material divergence in exclusively mental studies ; at all cyents, © 
in such studies as are followed with objects purely educatory and prepa- 
rative. The study of Latin is said with truth to lead to accuracy of 
thought and perspicuity of expression. But accuracy of thought and 
perspicuity of expression are as requisite for women as for men, The 
elementary study of mathematical science leads to mental habits of close 
and exact reasoning. Many of our social anomalies are connected with 
the melancholy facc that the great majority of women never reason at all; 
nay, actually pride themselyes on following impulse and intuition. The 
study of the ancient poets is said to refine and elevate. No one for a 
moment would venture to assert that refinement and elevation of senti- 
ment were incompatible with the most graceful and delicate. type of 
womanhood. A smattering of French and Italian, acquired simply for 
carrying on, at contingent and distant intervals, an artificial, insincere, 
and unspontaneous conversation, is almost as useless to a human being 
as it would be toa quadruped. To sketch, and sing, and play, for such 
as are not obviously destitute of taste and faculty, for one or all, are 
sexless accomplishments. In genera] terms, we wouldadvocate such 
modifications on either side as might conduce to tone down the rudeness 
and brutality now too characteristic of our manhood, and raise the 
great mass of our women-folk from petty silliness, affected minauderies, 
love of display, and covetcusness of passing and worthless admiration, 
to the cultivation of such tastes and the prosecuticn of such studies, 
as, without detracting from grace and elegance, would increase their 
self-respect, and multiply manifold their powers of domestic and pub- 
lic utility. If the education of the young of both sexes were assimilated 
to the full extent advocated, it would soon cease to be regarded as a 
necessity that boys and girls should hold so much aloof from each other.” 
“What is wanting the most in the education of young girls, and in the 
life of young women, is consecutive study and attentive reflection ; and © 
in order to secure this end, their education cannot be too ccnseeutive, 
too masculine, or too serious; and this will not make them less good as 
wives or as mothers. A woman who has studied shares her husband’s 
occupations ; she supports him in his labours, in his struggles, She fol-. 
lows her husband, and precedes her children; she adopts in her home 
that high position which renders her th supporter and the counsellor of 
man. She feels that her husband is proud of her, and that he requires 
her. She does not make a boast of it, but she rests securely on her happi- 
ness, for she is confident that nothing can disturb a union which has for 
its basis the perfect fellowship of two souls and two minds, and that the 
love of both will last as Jong as the souls whom it unites.” That such 
extended education as is claimed for women will not disqualify them for 
the discharge of household duties is abundantly proved by the experi-nee ~ 
of New England, whose women are the best educated in th Uniod States, 
and as active housewives as are to be found on the Contin at. On a 
recent occasion Harl Russell spoke to the same effect, and said’: ** I cannot 
think that an acquaintance with the various branches of literature will at 
all injure that domestic economy of which ladies generally are expected 
to be perfect mistresses. On the contrary, [ should think that anything 
that sharpens the intelligence, imparts better information to the mind, — 
and gives greater scope to the mental faculties, is hkely to improve the 


capacity of ladies, as wellas that of men, in anything they may under- 
take.” 


Such extended education should strike deep its roots into the life of 
this important portion of our New Dominion, and extend its powers of ~ 
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usefulness throughout every class. Ovr surest source of power and great- 
ness will be in the general intelligence of our people. Nothing is more 
fully established by history than this. The present, when 


“The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm— 
The chaos of a mighty state 
Is rounding into form,” 


is therefore a most favorable time for our educational authorities to make 
such provision that our national progress be not impeded by our neglect 
of the sound mental culture of the better half of the nation. ‘If the 
country would be great in influence, great in power, great in wealth, great 
in all the clements of a noble and Christian civilization, it must first be 
great in the number of its highly educated men and women, and in the 
institutions wt ich make them.” Dr, Hodgson, a most distinguished English 
educator, thinks that it is more important to tr in- girls properly than boys, 
because women are the early trainers of the young and by the m raternal 
influence the future character is shaped. He also asserts that the system of 
public education is perfectly applicable to girls, and that if the future 
mothers of the country were properly tr wined, there would be an impulse 
- given to the education of boys which could be derived from no other 
f.- quarter. The Chiet Superintendent states, in the suggestion which 
we have been considering, “that the Grammar Schools do not sup- 
ply this desideratum—a cenrriculum of studies required for impart- 
~ ing a sound education for females.” It may be worthy of considera- 
tion, whether they cannot be easily made to supply it, and whether it 
may not be more expedient to make such modifications in them as may be 
necessary for that purpose, than to establish a distinct, and separate, and 
expensive class of schools for girls. With such modifications as giving more 
prominence to natural, mental, and social science, introducing the. study 
of the literature of our own language, and leaving Greek optional or at 
the discretion of the Head Master, why would not such a course of study 
suit both sexes ? 


Pl i et t 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL TERMS, &C., OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL STATUTES, 


Our Grammar Schools were established in compliance with a memo- 
rial to His Majesty George III., from the Legislature of Upper Canada, 
agreed upon in the spring of 1797, soliciting a grant of land for the 

— endowment of a Grammar or High School in each of the four Districts 
— into which the Province was then divided Tis Majesty replied on the 
Ath of November, 1197, and stated his readiness to show his parental 
regard for the welfare of his subjects in the furtherance of so important 
- an object as the instruction of youth, not boys observe, as our authorities 
now understand his intention. The first Legislative cnactnent relating 
to general education was an Act passed in “Mareb, 1807, providing for 
the establishment of Grammar or High Sehools. The preamble of the 
Act is, ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient that some means be devised for the 
education of youth, &c.” So that we find the |egislature employirg the 
*s same word, youth, which had been used in the despatch to the King. The 
e. 2nd. Section enacts that there shall be one public school in each and every 
of the then eight districts. The 5th Section is, Trustees shall have ful 
power and authority to make such rules and reguletions for the good 
- government and management of the said public schools, with respect ie) 
the teachers tor the time being, and to the scholars, as in their discretion 
shall seem meet.” In: the limited time at my disposal, since the Special 
Report of the Chief Superintendent resched me, [ have been unable to 
. ind any other portion of our Grammar School Law empowering any one 
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to discrimina'e as to who shall attend these schools when qualified by 
peers to doso. This Section was only partially repealed by the Act 

1853, that is, by transferring the power of making rules and regulations 
ae the organiz ation and government of these schools to the Council of 
Public Taepouction: An Act passed in 1819, required an annual public 
examination to be held, and an annnal report to be made to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, The 6th Section of this Act is, “ And be it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, thatin order to extend the benefit of a liberal educa- 
tion to promising children of the poorer inhabitants, the Trustees of each 
and every school have the power Of sending scholars, not exceeding ten 
in number, tobe taught gratis, at the resjective Dis trict Schools.” The 
terms used in this Section are children and scholars, and that used in the 
present Grammar School Act is pupils, each of w hich, one would sup- 
pose, would include both sexes. A single term referring directly to the 
sex of those to be instructed in our Grammar Schools cannot be found in 
the Statutes relating to them. . ) 


The same terms, ‘scholars,’ ‘‘ children,” ‘ pupils,” are used in both 
the Grammar and Common School Acts ; and while in the former they are 
held to comprise boys alone, in the latter they embrace both sexes. Had 
it been intended that boys alone shou'd reccive the benefits of Grammar 
School instruction, it is difficult to compreliend why suitable words were 
not used to express such restrictive intention. 


Owing to the little attention paid to female education, at least in the 
higher branches of study, at tbe tine of the establishment of our Gram- — 


mar ~chools, it would not have been surprising had boys alone then 


attended them. But as faras I have been able to learn, the fact is that . 


girls attended several of these Grammar (then called District) Schools, 
fom the very beginning. For example, in the report of the Ottawa Dis- 
trict School for 1831, the whole number of scholars on the roll was 39; ORs 
whom 14 were boys and 25 giris.. Of these, only three studied Latin, 
(See Journals of Legislative Assembly, p. 211.) The same school reported 
27 scholars in 1827, none of whom studied Latin. The late Bishop of © 


Toro.ito, President of the Board of Education in 1829, adverted, in his — 


Report to the Goveruor, to the fact that girls attended several of these 
schools, and accounted for it as arising in part, ‘‘ perhaps, from the more 
rapid progress which children are supposed to make under experienced 


and able schoolmasters.” Another fact worthy of notice, in connection. 


with these early reports required to be male by the Trustees of each 
school to the lLieutenant-Governor, is, that the great majority of the 


pupils did not study classics. Neither the Legislature hor the people ~_ 


regarded them as strictly claszical schools. On page 60 of the Journals 


of the Legisiative Assembly for 1832-3 (3rd Session), the 5th considera-- 


tion for recommending that Upper Canada Coilege be incorporated with 
the University of King’s College is, that © by continuing a strictly tas 
sical school, parents possess the freedom cf choice between it and the — 
Distriet [since Grammar] Schools.” 


The Chief Superintendent states, in a circulur addressed to the © 
Chairman of every Board of Grammar School Trastees in the Pro-- 


vince, and issned in May last, that the Attorney-General for On- 


tario has decited a3 fellows -—* My interpe'ation of the Grammar — 


Sebool Act, in relation to the question submitted by you, is, that 


boys alone should be admitted to these schools, and that conse-— 


quently the Grammar School Fund was intended for the Classical, Mathe- 
matical, and Higher Euglish Education of Boys.” So that the freedom of 
choice which the Legislatnre of 1832 thought it desirable that the people 


¥ 
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_ should possess, has been removed; and the word “ youth” used by His 
Majesty George III., in the desvatch making a grant of lands fur the estab- 
_ lishment of these sel ools, and also used in the Act passed iu jpursvance of 
that grant, has been interpreted to mean boys, notwithstanding that the 
people, in the case of several of these schools, understood it to comprise 
» > both sexes, as is eviseed ly their practice. in the Journals ef the House 
3 of Assembly, November 39th, 1833, page 18, occurs this important resolu- 
i tion :—‘ Resolved, that it is gratifiying to this Honse to learn, by the 
~ _ Despatch [London July 5th, 1832] of the Right Hon. Lord Goderich, that 
His Majesty has been pleased to express, in answer to the address of this 
House, of the 23rd December, 1831, His gracious desire that the sums 
arising frcm the sale of that portion of the School Lands which has not 
already been alienated, should be paid into the hands of the Receiver- 
General, to be applied in the promotion of Education as the Legislature 
may direct.” Mark the terms, ‘inthe promotion of Education,” and 
“as the Legislature may direct.” From this, it would appear that the 
Legislature may, in its discretion, make such disposition of the present 
Grammar School Fund, which has been derived from the sale of lands 
granted by King Geor ve II, as may be thought best for the promotion of 
Education by means of Dirtricr, siuce called Grammar Schools. During 
1866, the total number of pupils avending the Common Schools. was 
390, 895, and the number attending the Grammar Schools was GS ie Or, 
in other words, only one in seventy-seven of our pupils attended. the 
Grammar Schools. Of those who attended the Grammar Schools in 1866, 
only 63 entered any of our colleges, that is to say, one out of 81 of our 
* Grammar School pupils, or one out of every 6,286 of our pupils, and yet. 
BS these schools are mainly worked to mect the wants of this small fraction 
of those who attend and who prove by their attendance their desire to 
obtain that higher education which these schools should afford, Is it not 
highly desirable that the system be materially improved, by more thorongh- 
ly adapting these institutions to the wants of those whose opportunities 
of instructicn terminate upon leaving them? A para6raph from the Re- 
port of the Board of Trustees of the old Midland District School, held at 
Kingston, made, [ think, in 1829, is so apposite, that I give it in full — 
‘‘ While the District Lae Grammar] Schools perform the useful service of 
preparing Students for the University, they will also supply the means of 
education to thousands who aim not to follow learned professions, but 
whose adequate instruction is quite «s important to the well being of the 
: community as that perhaps of any other class, and will supply that degree 
of liberal education which would cuality young persons to discharge the 
duties of the magistracy, and other public situations, with credit to them- 
D> 
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selves and benefit to the community, aud furnish a sufficient supply of 
intelligent and well-informed persons to meet the future exigencies of the 
> — State.” 
This important function of the Grammar Schools was recognized 
-- by the Chief Superintendent, in the Circular which he sent out with the 
New Grammar School Improvement Act and Regulations, to Boards of 
Trustees, n December, }865, in the 3rd clanse of which are these words, 
- * The object of the Law, aud of the Revis d Programme of Studies, amorg 
an other things, is to make the Grammar Schools English High Schools, 
| and t9 render them efficient in their appropriate work of klementary Clas- 
sieal and Superior English Education.” And again, in the like Circular 
be, to the Mayors of Cities and Towns, occurs this clause, ‘ The object of she 
Act and of the recently Revised Programme of Studies is to make your 
Grammar School what it ought to be, a High School for your City, among 
- other things, imparting the higher branches of an English and Commercial 
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Education to those youths whose parents do not wish them to stady Greek 
or Latin. The progress and institutions of our country render such schools 
an indispensable necessity.” The Chief Superintendent adverts to this 
higher English course in a communication publisted in the ‘ Globe” 
and ‘‘ Leader,” of Friday last. . In his recent Special Report, the Chief 
Superintendent intimates that there is no provision, under our eystem, 
for this higher English and Commercial Education. How have the 
objects of the last Grammar School Act and of the Revised Programme 


of Studies, which, in the words of the Chief Superintendent, were to ~ 


render the Grammar Schools efficient in this a part of their appropriate 
work, been defeated 2? The result was brought about by the action of the 
Council of Public Instruction, of which the Chief Superintendent is a 
leading member. That body prescribed a course specially adapted to pre- 
pue students for the entrance examination of the Department of Civil 

Engineering of the University of Toronto, and called it a higher English 
course. To say nothing of the elementary character of some of the prin- 

cipal subjects comprised in it, or of its defects and omissions, can a 

course which, in the important subject of History embraces only the 
outlines of English and Canadian History, and of which the literature 
of our own language does not form’ a part, be with any propriety called a 
high English course? The demand for such a course is fairly measured 
by the one or two from the whole Province who annually matriculate in 
the Civil Engineering Department of our University The Inspector of 
Grammar Schools asserts with correctness that there is no rea] demand 
for such a course, but there is a demand, in fact a rea} necessity, for 
the more thorough study of the English language and¢ its literature in 
these sthools. A complaint raised against these institutions as early as 
1818, was, *‘ that they are looked upon as seminaries exclusively instituted - 
for the education of the. children of the more wealthy classes of society.” 

The tendency of recent leg slation, and of the late interpretation thereof, 
is certainly in that direction. Upon this point, the Trustees of the 
Clinton Grammar School, in a very able corrsspondence with the Chief Sa- 
perintendent, read at the Grammar School Teachers’ Associaton yesterday, 
remark as follows :— 

“The system favored by the Department will restrict the Grammar 
Schools to large towns, in each of which a number of boys will be herded 
together, many of them at a distance from their families, exposed to all 
the evils and temptations inseparable from large towns, and deprived of the 
purifying influence which proceeds from the sisterly companionship of girls 
in the school. As attendance at the sebools will be expensive to all out 
those who reside in these towns, and as the instruction given in them will 
be directly designed for preparing pupils for College, it will come to be 
understood that a Grammar School education is the peculiar privilege of a 
special caste of the community—that class of persons who are able and 
disposed to afford their sons a University education. Instead of being, as the 
Legislature intended, local Colleg s or Academies open to the easy access 
of children of all classes, and affording the means of obtaining a supe- 
rior education near their own homes, and at a moderate expense, to all 
the children in the Province, the few Grammar Schools which will be left 
will become institutions mainly for the benefit of the aspiring richer 
classes, and chiefly of that class in the larger towns. To this 1t may be 
added, that the liberal and practical system of ins ruction designed by 
the Legislature is that which is now advocated by the highest authori- 
ties, and is every year more favored by the o dest and most esteemed insti- 
tutions of learning in Engliid, as well as in other countries. The con- 
trary system, everywhere else discountenanced and discarded as unsuited 
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tothe wants of the age, is now to be put in operation in this Province. It 


is very mnchin the power of the ChiefSuperintendent of Education to 
determine for the present time which of these systems shall prevail in this. 
Provinee. If the legal opinion, r2cent!y promulgated, should be deemed 


an obsticle, there would be no difficulty in obtaining an authoritative 


enactmeut on that point from the Legislature, at its next session.” 


The old glory of our Grammar Schools, under the Act of 1819, by 
which encouragement was offered to students of exceptional ability and 
industry to rise to distinction, from the humbler walks of life, by extend- 
ing to them the benefit of a liberal education, is no longer maintained in 
the spirit of that Act. Instead of extending a liberal education to the 
great mass of their students, they are now so managed, that their main 
function—their whole available course of study designed to prepare students 
for College—is to meet the wants of one out of every 8l who attend them, 
or, in other words, one out of every 6,286 of our pupils. Why should the 
real. educational interests of more than 5,000 studentsin our Grammar 
Schools be largely sacrificed for the benefit of the 60 or 70 from all the 
schools of the Province, who annually leave to attend College? Even 
in an old, rich, and prosperous country like England, the number who 
enter College from the Grammar Schools is very small, when compared 
with the whole number of their stulents. Out of the 700 English Gram- 
mar Schools, on:y 166 are now sending up any boys at all to Oxford and 
Cambridge, and some of these an average of not more than one in the 
year. Although several of our Grammar Schools may not at present send 
up many stud-nts to the University, yet they are doing an important work 
in developing and fostering a taste and desire for a higher education, 
which muat eventually, if not impeded by the continual changes, and 
so-called improvements, of our school authorities, produce worthy results. 


DIFFUSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


When these schools were first established, cerfainly one in each District 
was not needed for our then population of 50,000. The object seems to 
have been to diffuse the means of obtaining, what was then called a liberal 
education, as widely as possible. We have a striking example of the 
benefits of diffusing such raeaus. throughout the community in the case of 
Scotland, whose parish schools are mixed schools, which instruct their 
students, so far as they may be able, to enter the University. Of neces- 
sity, therefore, we judge it, said John Knox and his compeers in the First 
Book of Discipline, pubiished in 1690, that every several Kirk shall have 
one schoolmaster appointed, sucu a one, at least, as is able to teach 
grammir and the Litin tongue. I have known, says Prof. Thompson, 
aman of humble origin in that couutry die at an advanced age, leaving 
behind him all his four sons hirhly educated, and holding honorable posi- 
tions in professioral life. I have known a pupil of my own to pass from 
a country school to a Scottish College, and proceed thence to Cambridge, 
with five pounds in his pocket, and to leave Cambridge without a debt, 
and ere loug attain, by moral and intellectual merit alone, toa useful and 
lucrative appoiutmert. The Prime Minister of Great Britain, on a late 
public occasion, used the following lauguage, in speaking of the Scotch 
system; ‘If I wanted anin-tauce to convince me of the advantages of 
national education, I should have referred to Scotland. It has been my 
lot to Lave found myself in a distant land, but I have never been anywhere 
Without finding a Scotchman, and | never found a Scotchman who was 
not always prospering, always thriving; often the confidential adviser 
of a person of the bighest position, even of the rulers of States; and I 
am bound to say, I never met a Scotchman yet who did not tell me 
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that. he owed his rise to his parish school.” The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, — 
in speaking of the Scottish Educational Institutions, uses the following 
language: ‘‘ Nothing has been so noble ‘as this, that while they offer an 
admirable education to the rich, they offer an education equally suitable 
and equally admirable to the children of the poor—that they enable per- 
sons who may appear by the narrowness of their circumstances to be 

exciuded from having <ull scope for their talents, to obtain an education 
which will fit them for ary position in life. It is from these nurseries that are 
sent out those hardy and intelligent men who seem to take the Jead in all 
Colonial enterprise, and lay the foundation of future empires in all parts 
of the world.” 

“Tf, says Prof. Thompson, a nation were in a thoroughly whole- 
sume condition, and keenly alive to the simple truth that its rolling 
capital is the physical strength, the moral habits, and the cultivated 
intelligenc? of its constituent individuals, children of all ranks wouid 
meet for a time at school, and would only part company as the require- 
ments of trade or profession called them away into active life. He holds, 
that in the purely mental training of our pupils, we ought not to regard 
their sex, or Station, or expectations, but simply and solely their age and 
strength and mental capacities.” Instead of dissipating our energies, 
dividing our sympathies, and scattering our resources, by establishing 
such special schools -as the Chief Superintendent adverts to, in the sug- 
gestion which we have been considering, would not the better policy be to 
foster properly those schools which are now in existence, and which are 
quite adequate to the proper performance of our educational work ? 


HiGH SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


T come now to the last clause of the suggestion. of the Chief Su- 
perintendent. It is, ‘‘ From the beginning, in the State of Massachusetts, 
the duty to establish and support High Schools, as well as Common 
Schools, has been exacted of every town of a given population. The 
fulfilment of a similar obligation should, I think, be required of each of 
our cities and towns; and a special appropriation should be made, out of 
school or other public funds, to encourage and aid in that special re 
important work.” 

The system of High Schools, (corresponding to our Grammar Schools.) 
of this State, to which the Chief Superintendent directs atteution, for an 
example in one respect, has proved itself so excellent and so eminently 
successfiJ, and it is so deserving of imitation in many respects, that J 
shall lay a few of its leading features before you. Tbe present require- 
ments of the system were made by the Revised Statutes of 1826. They — 
are, firstly, that every town [which term, in connection with the schools © 
of this State, is to be understood as including cities and all municipalities] 
may, and every town containing 500 families or householders shall, in 
addition to the Common Schools, maintain a school to be kept by a Master 
of compeient ability and good morals, who, in addition to the branches 
of learning taught in the Cominon Schools, shall give instruction in 
general history, bookkeeping, surveying, geometry, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, the civil polity of Massachusetts and the United ~ 
States, and the Latin language ; and, secondly, in every town containing 
4,000 inhabitants, the teacher or teachers of the schools aforesaid shall, 
in addition to the branches of instruction before required, be competent 
to give instruction in the Greek and French languages, asironomy, geolo- 
gy, rbetoric, logic, intellectual and moral science, and politial econo- 
my. | The Hon. Jos. White, Secretary of the Board ‘of Education, thinks 
the time has come when a sound policy demands such an amendment of — 
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the existing law as shall require all towns having 2,000 inhabitants to 


maintain a High School of the last or higher kind While the bighest 
authorities of that State are endeavoring to extend the system and diffuse 
its benefits more widely, an effort is being made to curtail ours. The 
Massachusetts High Sohools correspond almost exactly with our Grammar 
Schools, the chief differences being, that their course of study is more 
comprehensive than ours, that they are sustained entirely or almost en- 
tirely by local aid, and that girls are admitted to them on the same terms 
as boys. 


ENGLISH MIXED SCHOOLS. 


Before bringing before you the results of the experience of the State 
of Massachusetts of the latter feature—that of giviug the sexes the same 
education, and together—a feature which is by no means peculiar to their 
system, I shall direct your attention to two mixed schools, described in 
the Report of the English Schools Inquiry Commission The following ex- 
tracts from that document appeared in a late number of Blackwood : ' The 
National School at Abbotvs Ann, at the date of the Commissioners’ In. 
quiry, contained 131 scholars, Some Latin, some algebra, and about two 
books ot Euclid, the rudiments «f natural philosophy and chemistry, 
with occasionally French, are taught in the older classes. The girls are 
taught the same subjects, andin the same classes with the boys ; and the effect 
of this is, according to the evidence of the Rector and the Chief Manager, 
the Hon. 8. Best, that ‘it raises the tone of the school altogether.’ The 
evidence from the Report of the Commi:zsioners in the c.se of the school 
established at Callington, in Cornwall, a country town of about 2,000 
inhabitants, by the rector, the Rev. F. V. Thornton, is still stronger, ‘ The 
chiidren of every class in the town are 11 the school. The rectors own 
children are educated there—the boys until they go to one of the great 
public schools, the girls till their education is finished. In this school, 
the groundwork of the teaching is Latin ; even the laborer’s boy begins his 
Latin Grammar at about eight vear’s old, and though wien he goes off to 
field-labor a year or two later he has not learned much of it, Mr. Thornton 
is of opinion that the very beginning of the Latin Grammar appears to do 
him more good than any amount ot information which he would have got 
under another system. Even Greek is taught; in faci, it is described as 
the usual ‘.rammar School course. A boy:from this schoo: got upon the 
foundation at Eton, and the girl who was next him was a laborer’s child, 
The Rev. Mr. Thoruton never knew of any evil arising from the mixture of 
the two sexes, but sees in consequence of it a decided increase in manli- 
ness among the boys, and of gentleness among the girls.’ A Marlborough 
master, on taking charge of this school, suid he had no notion that boys 
could work, till he had tried them working with girls The greater dili- 
gence of the girls tells so much upon the boys, while the greater depth of 


the boys tells on the girls. Another very important point is thus noticed 


by the reverend gentleman. The school being mixed, produces an enorm- 


_ 0Us improvenicnt in purity, both of boys and girls ; it is difficult to say of 


which most; because girls’ schools are, on the whole, rather worse than 
boys’ schools in that respect.” 


MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOLS—-MIXED. 


Returning now to Massachusetts, with its 236364 pupils, out of its 
140 High schools, there is but one separate High School for girls, aud that 
isin Boston. Ina letter received within the last few days, feom the Hon. 
Jobn D. Philbrick, the vefy able and experiecneed Superintendent of Schools 


tor Boston, that gentleman stuics as follows: ‘ This question has been 
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much discussed during the last twenty years. The affirmative, that the 
sexes should receive the same training and together, is strongly maintained 
by uearly all New England educators, and, as a matter of fact, there are 
in all New England but very few separate schools—probably not five sepa- 
rate High Schools, out of Boston. Hight of the Beston Grammar Sehools 
are mixed, and they work perfectly well. We have now, since he annexa- 
tion of Roxbury, a mixed High School, and it is an admirable school. Both 
sexes study aud recite in the same room, and in the yame classes.” The 
Rev. Mr. Fraser, the English Educational Commissioner, speaking of the 
system of the whole country, states: ‘* The American High Schools, where 
the ages of the punvils vary from 14 to 18, are generally mixed schools, and 
the course of training prescribed both for male and female minds is almost 
step by step the same. Nor does the female mind appear unequal to bear 
the burden thus put uponit. Some of the best mathematical teachers are 
women ; some of the best mathematical students are girls. Young ladies 
read Virgil and Cicero, Xenophon an! Homer, as well (in every sense) 
asyoung gentlemen. Inmixed High Schools the number of female students 
gener lly preponderates, and they are found in examinations te carry off 
the largest. proportion of the prizes. In schools where I heard the two- 
sexes taught or catechised together, 1 myself should have awarded to the 
girls the palm for quickness of perception and precision of reply. In no 
department of study which they pursued together did they not seem to 
me, as compared with their male competilors, fully competent to hold 
their own. Very high authorities, founding themselves upon experience, 
maintain, without hesitation or reserve, the system as it stands.” Mr. 
Fraser states that he was informed, by one of the ablest and best esteemed 
of the Massachusetts teachers, the present Principal of tle Salem Normal 
Schoo!, which, like our own Normal School, is mixed, that in sixteen years’ 
experience he had observed, that where the schools were mixed the rela- 
tions of the scholars of the two sexes werein er ery way better than where 
they were separate. At the time of Mr. Fraser’s visit, in 1865, all the 
High schools, except tho-e at Boston and Newburyport, were mixed. 
Newburyport is interesting in the history of American education, as being 
the first place which established a High School for girls. The school was 
established in 1843, and the right of the Comittee to do so was contested 
in the Supreme Court in 1846, when a decision was given in favor of its 
being legal to Jevy a tax in support of such a school. [See 16 Metcalf’s Re-— 
ports, p. “508, Osgoode Hall Library.] Up to that time ithad been taken for 
granted that the State law, very similar to our own upon this subject, pny 
contemplated High Schouls for boys. 


NINETY-FOUR OUT OF ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR OF OUR G. 8S. MIXED. 


In the opinion of more than one legal gentleman, a like assumption has 
been made by our law iuterpreters, in opposifion to the apparent intention in 
establishing these schools, and in direct opposition to the early practice of 
several of them, and cer'ainly in: pposition to the practice of ninety-four out 
of one hundred and tour Grammar Schools, duriug the past year. 


Are the girls in these ninety-four communities to be legally denied—or — 
so long as the Chief Superintendent may overlvok the violation of the pre- ~ 
sent law as interpreted by the Attorney-General—to receive on sufferance 
that higher education which their parents desire to give them in our Gram- ~ 
mar Schols, equally with their brothers, because the trustees of the ten — 
remuining communities think proper to exclude girls, either from certain — 
special circumstances connected with their sci bool, or it may perchanee be. 
frou holding t he ex;-loded notion that women ate only entitled or qualified. 
to receive, what rhe S Cittet Superintendent calls, in his letter in the “ Globe” | 
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and ‘ Leader,” on tbe 30th o' July last, a solid and useful English educa- 
_ tion—that mystery of mystcrics, says a writer in a late number of Black- 
wood, which so many educational reformers talk of, bat which has never 
yet been seen, except in an advertisement. In the same communication, 
_ the Chief Superinteadent states, that “ no decision has been given against 
admitting girls to pursue the whole course of Grammar School studies.” 
_ The several Boards of Trustees received a circular from the Chief Superin- 
tendent, in May last, whic:: contained a decision of the principal law 
officer of the Crown, in these words: ‘ Boys alone should be admitted 
to these schoo's.” In conseq :ceuce of that notice, I am aware that seve- 
ral Boards of Trustees have felt. themselves compelled, by the law thus 
interpreted, to exclude girls. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how 
any Board can do otherwise, unless the question be judicially tested. If 
these schools be for boys alcne, as we are informed, it is manifest that a 
teacher o! a school to which girls should not therctore be admitted, cannot 
lawfully be allowed to devote any part of his time to the instruction of 
girls. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE ONLY SEPARATE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
¢ OERTSiDE OF BOSTON. 


. To return to the consideration of the experience of Newburyport. 
— The people of that enterprisioz and flourishing city, after having tried 
their separate High Schoo! for gi:ls during a quarter of a century, at the 
beginning of Jast year agit.ted, through their School Committee, the 
- question of uniting the two High Schools. The Committee were of opinion, 
as I learn from the last annual report for the State, ‘that could such 
an union be formed, it would bea great gain. The experience of other 
places where the sexes are tog-ther, the testimony of leading educators 
in the State, the testimony of those who though formerly opposed to such 
union had watched the resulfs where it had been consummated, the testi- 
mony of cachers who had taught in schools of both kiuds, all favored such 
anunion. 11 was testified that better order was attained, that discipline 
was inore ca-ily secured, that the sexes exercised a wholesome restraint 
upon each o.her, that the mental influence was good and healthful, espe- 
cially at that pericd cf lite when manners are bLeiug formed, and when 
manly ;ride aud womanly reserve and delicacy are beng developed. The 
evil cifects which opporent: of the measure predict, wre not found in ex- 
perience. The sume vbj-ctions which woul-t forbid the mingling of the two 
“sexes in our schools, would be valid against the same mingling in the 
family ; fur those who attend the schools are children of the same or like 
families. As we consider ita misfortune for a fam'ly of children to be 
without the two elements iu he family training, so it is believed it is an 
equal misfortune to keep them apart in the school education. They may 
be as mutually helpful in the school as in the family.” 


Such ure the wise considerations which led the Committee of Newbury- 
port, after their extended cx; crience of the separate system which is now 
foreshidowed for this country, ‘0 advocate a change at the beginning of 

Jast year; and Im informed tat the change has been effected, and that 
their lier: School is now mixi:l. Wherever the system bas been fairly 
tried, it has proved satisfacio’vy, and eminently successful. 

ae CONCLUSION. 

The important qnestion nw at issue is that of sound and healthy 
eduction, as opposed te srnrioaus; the one leaving the individual selfish 
and ¢elf-satisfed with mer 1 q isitions of useful or showy accomplish- 
= ments; the viher comprehen i_ . ‘raining for all the pirts of lite equally, 
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and making him intrinsically better. We are in immediate proximity to an 
enterprising and intelligent people, who are our natural competitors in 
every department of life, and who are thoroughly alive to the importance 
of this question. We cannot long maintain our position in the race of pro- 
gress by negl-ciing or giving on sufferance that sound education to which 
the hetter half of our people is by rigut entitled. Woman has always play- 
ed an important part in the world’s history. There are no noble works in 
which Se has not been mixed up. In starting upon our new career of 
political life, too prominent attention cannot be devoted to making her 
educatiun in tkis country sound, substantial, and enlightened. 
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[Appenpix D.] 


SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY JAS. HODGSON, 


Heap Master or THE WESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BEFORE THE A'sSOCIA- 
TION, 7TH AuGuST, 1868. 


Mr. Presipent AND FEeLtLow TBAcHERs : 


The subject on which I am now to address the Association is the 
important influence which attention exercises in the attainment of 
knowledge. That such is the case, will, I am confident, be admitted by 
every teacher of experience; and it is scarcely possible that there 
can be any hesitancy whatever as to this opinion in any thinking 
mind. On the other hand, it must be admitted, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that one of the greatest hindrances to good progress in any 
branch of study is the opposite practice of inattention. Unfortunately, 
the latter is the rule, and the former the exception; and this prevailing 
evil is one of the greatest difficulties with which a teacher has to 
grapple from day to day, especially in the lower departments of scholas- 
tic knowledge. 


To remedy, as faras possible, this prevailing difficulty, is an object 
of great moment, and demands the constant endeavour of every one 


that is engaged in the business of education. The causes of inatten- 


tion are various, and an investigation into their nature would doubtless 
be both interesting and profitable, as it would tend to the suggestion of 
some of the remedial means necessary to be employed to remove the 
evil as at present existing, and, if possible, to prevent its growth in 
the future. I shall not however, at the present, enter further into this 
branch of the subject, as it would be somewhat foreign to the practical 
object of this paper. 


But not only is it necessary that inattention should be checked, and 
if possible eradicated in early life, in order to remove the greatest 
difficulty in the path to knowledge, but itis also not less so to prevent 
the strengthening and deepening of that fatal habit. Every step made 
in the correction of this evil is happily instrumental in producing the 
opposite, without which there can be little hope of success in any of the 
pursuits of life. If the habit of attention can be secured, almost every 
difficulty is easily surmountable. On the other hand, the boy who is 
allowed to form habits of carelessness and inattention at home or at 
school, will, in all probability, become a thoughtless and a reckless 
man; for habits formed in boyhood generally become stronger as 
years increase, and the more difficult of eradication, the longer they 
are continued. To prevent the tremendous evils which will probably 
follow in the train of this almost universal habit is evidently one of the 
most important objects which the teacher should ever have before his 
mind, and requires his persevering and daily effort. It is not only his 
duty to teach well and thoroughly, but to strive to form correct and care- 
ful habits. The one should be done, and the other must not be left 
undone ; and the teacher who is satisfied with making his pupils 
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scholars merely, overlooks the most important part of education, that 
of the formation of character. The Spartans of old taught their boys 
to be brave, hardy, and cunning: they endured pain and hunger, 
fatigue and dangcr, with heroic fortitude. They were made to learn 
their lessons thoroughly, and they practised them in after life with a nerve 
and unflinching courage at the post of danger, in their country’s ser- 


vice; a striking illustration of the power of education in the forma-— 


tion of character. 


There is undoubtedly a natural difference in the power of observa- 
tion, as well as in the capacity of youthful minds. Some children are 
much more disposed to exercise this power than others, but the faculty 
can be called out, and more fully developed in all. Some have a greater 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge, and all memories are not alike reten- 
tive. Some minds apprehend more easily, and consequently take in 
knowledge, more readily than others; but the difference in power is not 
generally so great, as is often supposed : it arises frequently from greater 
application, or from closer attention, and this may be in a great mcasure 
the result of early training, and the calling out of the power of observa- 
tion, one of the most essential means of acquiring ie ge This 
power, be it greater or less, is one of the innate faculties of the human 

nxind, and its early development i in children cannot but have forced itself 
upon the notice of every beholder. By this the mind is furnished with 
simple and complex ideas : it lays the foundation of ali future know- 
ledge. It teaches us that the fire burns, that the sun gives light and 
heat: it furnishes us, even from infancy, with a varicty of ideas and 
propositions, of words and phrases, and without it the mind would be a 
perfect blank. The power of observation is undoubtedly strengthened 
by exercise ; and a judicious encouragement of the natural jnquisitive- 
ness of the youthful mind tends very much to increase its capability ; 
and it is to this, in some respects, that we find so great a difference in 


the capacities of children, as well as in some of the habits and even in 


the temperaments of nations. It is generaliy admitted, for instance, that 
the phlegmatic temperament of the Dutch, and the natural vivacity of 
the French, are in some measure owing to the different ways of nursing 
in infancy. Dutch women are characteristically grave and sober; they 
soothe and calm their babes in every possible way, avoiding everything 
like excitement, and thus produce a sedate and phi eematic temperament. 
On the other hand, their neighbours, the Wrench, are gay, and jovial, 
and lively : the latter cail forth, in a thousand ways, similar dispositions 
in their children. 3 they laugh, and crow, and prattle to them; they 
pitch and toss them ‘about : . they romp, and dance, and skip with them, 
and about them ; and they thus call forth vivacity and cheerfalneent 


Similar to this, is the wonderful effect produced by the untutored Indian 


of our forests upon their infant offspring : they cail forth the power of 


enduring pain, without the quivering of a muscle: they teach their — 


children to observe with a minuteness that is really astonishing, and they 


thus sharpen some of the senses and faculties to an extent almost 


beyond the power of credibility. 


The same principle is, I believe, often the cause of some of the 
difference of the power that we find in youthful minds : observation has 


been de peloped more thoroughly by early training. This observation” has — 
given them a larger stock of-ide US 5 and every addition to that stock has — 


strengthened the | power of the mind itself, and enabled it, with greater 
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ease, to master subsequent difficulties. This habit of observation in time 


leads to the “ fixing of the attention,” which, Dr. Watts tells us, “ is a very 
necessary thing to improve the mind.” Upon this, toa very great ex- 
tent, depends ‘the developement and strengthening of the memory. 
Every one, that has carefully noted his own experience, knows, that if we 
observe closely, and listen carefully and carnestly, we’ remember much 
more perfectly. If, on the other hand, our thoughts are wandering upon 
other objects, we receive but faint, if any impressions ; and consequently 
little or no benefit is obtained. We must endeavour, therefore, with all 
our might to work up the thinking powers of youth, and keep them fixed 
to the subject in hand as closely as possible, ever reminding them that 


there is no royal road to learning, and that diligence and perseverance 


wiil ultimately be crowned with success. 


To fix the attention, as every one knows from his own conscious- 


ness, requires a direct effort of the will: and one of the most difficult 


tasks of early life is to restrain the wanderings of the mind, and keep 
the rover fixed upon some definite subject. In proportion, therefore, to 
the intensity and constancy of the power of fixing the thoughts, ‘and 
keeping the mind bent upon any given subject, will be the result to be 
obtained ; and the teacher who is best able to accomplish this will, other 
thines being equal, be the most successful in his calling, 

we 


If the youthful mind was like a vessel, capable of Bee filled with 
knowledge by some pouting in process there would then be but litile 
di fticulty in cramming it full to its utmost capacity : but it may more 
aptly be compared to a leaky tub ; you may fill, and fill again, and still 
the thing is nearly empty: but if the chinks are stopped up, or nearly 
so, then some progress may be made, and by paticnt effort the object may 
be gained. Soin the youthful mind ; if, by securing close attention, you 
can arrest and lodge the fugitive thoughts, and fix the ideas and facts 
deep and fast in the grasp of memory, so that they can be retained and 
laid up in store for future use and profit, then your eiforts will be crown- 
ed with success, and fresh advances made from time to time, with in- 
creasing facility and pleasure. ‘To accomplish this result is worthy of a 
teacher's constant, daily effort ; aud, until it can be realized to a con- 
siderable extent, his labours will, of necessity, be comparatively a 
failure. The ereat and illustrious Sir Isaac Newton attributed his re- 
maikable success in the discoveries of science to this power of fixing his 
attention, and keeping it fixed. When asked, upon one occasion, how it 
was that he had made such wonderful discoveries, the philosopher 
modestly replied, because I have learnt to keep my "mind closely bent 


upon that on which Iam engaged. A somewhat amusing incident, ilus- 


trative of the ey of his applic ation, and of his entire obliviousness, 
for the time, of ordinary things, is related of the great philosopher. 
Sitting beside his study fire, on one occasion, engaged in deep thought, 
and feeling the heat to be. uncomfortably great, he rang the bell for the 
servant with considerable violence. Upon the servant's a pelts in 


answer to tie call, Sir Isaac exclai med, “ Thomas, move the fire Phele uy 


“ Please, master, ‘(said Thomas, very quictly,) move your chair pack.” 
ESO) iy, (said the ‘oreat man,) I had forgotten.” Thoroughly absorbed in 
study, he was oblivion isto any other mental process ; and even the sense 
of pain was not sufficient to arrest his thoughts, so deeply fixed was his 
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attention, In this, no doubt, we have one of the secrets of his vast 
success. 


Having, then, shown the importance of fixing the attention, the 
question naturally presents itself to the enquiring mind, ‘ How can this 
attention be kept up ?” 


Tn entering upon this branch of my subject, I would observe, that it 
is universally admitted that a teacher must establish his authority, as 
one of the first steps to enable him to arrest the attention of scholars, and 
indispensable te success in either mural, or intellectual, education. A 
teacher without authority, is like a ship without a rudder,—a useless 
thing comparatively, liable to be moved about at the mercy of every 
wind and wave. His plans may be laid with the greatest judgment, but 
he fails in carrying them into effect through the want of authority. He 
may give the best instructions in the most lucid manner, and his direc- 
tions, if only attended to, and acted upon, would with unfailing certain- 
ty be crowned with success. But his instructions are disregarded, and 
his directions neglected through inattention, and little or no improve- 
ment is often the consequence, He fails, for lack of authority, to enforce 
his regulations. 


There never was, in my opinion, a more absurd notion than that 
which is prevalent among some of the educationists of the present day, 
viz. ‘that all children mayb e governed without authority, by moral 


suasion only.” There may, perhaps, come a time in the distant future, 


when all shall know the Lord, from the least unto the greatest ; when all 
children, from early infancy, shall be trained in the way they should go; 


when evil example shall no longer be found in society, and its corrupting — 


influence shall have passed away as a thing that was, when corporal 


2 


punishment may be altogether abolished, and the use of the rod be entire-_ 


ly superseded. But the millenium has not yet arrived, and we must deal 
with human nature as we find it. Evil habits and vicious principles, and 
malignant passions, are not uncommon occurrences in those amongst us 
of tender years ; and we must deal with them, not according to the beau- 
tiful and loving theory of moral suasionists, but according to the princi- 


ples of holy writ. “ Foolishness, (says Solomon—and I should like to see 


the man who would have the effrontery to deny his statement) is bound 
up in the heart of a child.” “Correct thy son, whilst there is 
hope, and let not thy soul spare because of his crying.” ‘ He that 
spareth the rod, hateth his son ; but he that loveth him, chasteneth him 
betimes.” I would not, however, for a moment wish it to be understood, 


that the authority of a teacher is to be that of force only ; nor would I, 
in any way, encourage undue severity. Every right minded teacher will, — 


if possible, secure obedience by firm and gentle means, for “ he ne’er will — 


use the harsher way, when love will do the deed.” The two principles just 


mentioned constitute the foundation of good authority. Without them — 


both, authority is defective. The one may cause a teacher to be feared, 
but both combined will make him respected and beloved. He must, 


therefore, constantly carry out these two principles. He must be mild — 


and courteous in his manners. In his intercourse with his scholars he 
must use the language and assume the demeanour, not of stern, unbend- 
ing authority, but of request and persuasion. But if need be, there 
must be authority to sustain him. With the “ swaviter in modo,” there 
must be the “ fortiler in ve ;” so that, if occusion should require, the 
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stubborn will must be made to yield ; the rebellious spirit must be taught 
obedience ; and the careless, thoughtless one must learn to pay strict 
attention to all the instructions given him. 


Authority, when once established on these two principles, will 
become prompt, and also habitual» And here, let me say, that no other 
obedience is worth the name, unless it has these two characteristics ; and 
I would also add, it must be cheerful too. No murmuring or muttering— 
no sullen looks or knitted brow should be ever tolerated ; for if allowed, 


_ they-foster bad and revengeful dispositions. They are faults which ought 


not to be overlooked ; and correction must be received in a proper spirit, 


- in order to accomplish its desired end. And you wiljl pardon me when I 


say that I know, from long experience, that this can be attained. Let 
your scholars plainly understand that it is a greater fault to be sullen and 
rebellious under correction, than to be guilty of carelessness or inatten- 
tion, or idleness, and that it will assuredly meet with its desert ; and 
you will find that in the end it will produce a manly fortitude. And if 


~ our youth in early life, with such a spirit and in such a frame of mind, 
are taught to submit to a parent’s chastisement, or a teacher’s discipline, 


by God’s blessing, in after life they will be better prepared to understand 
the purposes of that varied discipline which our heavenly Father often 
employs to lead us to Himself, and submit with patient resignation to 


His: Wilk: 


I have long ago given up the idea (if I ever had it ?) of ruling boys 
solely by the law of love. If they were angels, or professors, or mem- 
bers of the “Social Science Association,” I might, perhaps. But as they 
are only boys, I find it necessary to make them fear me first, and take my 
chance of securing their love afterwards, by every possible means. I am 
a firm believer in the sentiment of an old Dominie of the North of Britain, 
who says ‘that correction tends to prepare boys for manfully bearing 
the buffetings, and scorn, and hard knocks which the future has often 
in store for them.” I am aware that J am now treading on warmly 
debated ground ; but I cannot allow myself knowingly to pander to 
false delicacy, nor contravene the direct teachings of inspiration, even 
under the plausible plea of moral suasion. I can go with all my heart 
with the poet to a certain point, who says : 


Speak gently! It is better, far, 
To rule by love, than fear ; 
Speak gently ! Harsh words mar 
The good, we would do here.” 


- But the teacher must rule, and be obeyed with promptness. This must 


be secured ; and if love and kindness fail, what then? “I never ex- 
pect (says the old Dominie before quoted) that all boys can be managed 
without punishment, until punishment is altogether abolished in the 
world—when children of a larger growth, and of maturer age, are no 
longer scourged, surely and sorely too, by their own consciences and 
sins.” But these views, he goes on. to say, are looked upon by some 


_as old fashioned, and as the dreams of old fogyism ; names which exert a 


great influence upon some, but not, I am free to say, upon myself. I 
treat them with supreme contempt, and look upon them as the last 


_ resort of emptyheadedness or quackery. And this I do, although fam 
well aware that “‘no corporal punishment, a result of modern refine- 
ment greatly to be deplored, often figures among the prominent attrac- 
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tions of some of the wonderful establishments of modern educational 
institutions.” “Certain wise professors, and learned ladies, have lec- 
tured very severely those Dominies who still believe in the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the teachings of inspiration, rather than that of social 
science sermonizers. They have rebuked us most severely for our 
brutality, and they have even gone so far as to say that we are unfit to ~ 
manage our classes, if we ever have to resort to the use of the rod. In 
all probability, before long, some enlightened political philosopher will — 
say that the Recorders of our Cities, “and our Police Magistrates, are 
unfit for their duties, if the light-fingered gentry are sent to jail, to 
teach them to keep their hands from picking and stealing. Certainly 
these social science philosophers are a humane and merciful generation. 
They pamper burglars, and pickpockets, and garotters, and rowdies, so 
as to convince them of their tenderheartedness, and disabuse their minds 
of the old fallacy, that dishonesty or brutality is a very bad policy. 


A paragraph not long ago went the rounds of the newspapers in 
Britain, that a certain wise legislator, (wiser than Solomon, of course,) 
while under examinotion by his constituents, by way of self-commenda- 
tion, gave utterance to the silly sentiment, “ that he highly disapproved 
of floge ring, and never would send his children to a school where it was 
allowed.” I should like to know, says the old Dominie, what kind of 
boys these silly agitators were, that talk such nonsense. I fancy that 
they never were real boys. I can conceive of them being nothing more 
than pimpering sneaks, and whiners, going about the play-ground 
muffled up in large woollen comforters, cringing at the slightest breath — 
of cold, and running off to the master or their mamma with a doleful 
complaint about the sightest hurt ; but I cannot fancy that they ever were 
real boys. If they were, have they forgotten the memorable day when 
they rubbed their hands with rosin, and looked forward with delightful 
dread to that first caning, which was to seal their undisputed title to the ~ 
name of school-boy ? And do they now prate about this being degrad- . 
ing and brutalising ? iS 


The question of securing attention and obedience by flogging, if 
necessary—that fearful word in the minds of some, may seem to many a 
very small matter, but I believe it is & very important one. The pub-. 
lic has been prejudiced, to a considerable extent, with regard to it ; but 
the crisis is, I believe, past, and reaction has commenced its natural 
course. The pleasing theories of moral suasionists have been often tried, 
and found wanting. Facts are just as stubborn, as theories are plastic ; — 
and as long as theology, common sense, and experience tell me that boys 
will not always do right without punishment, I shall punish them, when 
necessary, in spite of all theories to the contrary notwithstanding. "There 
are some men that can only be reached through their skin or ther pocket ; 
and is it to be wondered at that there are boys of a similar character ; 
that care nothing for moral suasion, or human kindness. 


Having thus directed your minds to some means by which authority 
may be secured, I shall now proceed to point out some things by which 
it may be kept up, or sustained, In the introductory part of this - 
address, it was taken for granted that it is-an important matter for a 
teacher to establish his authority, in order to secure attention ; and it is 
no less so, to be able to sustain it afterwards. To be successful in this, — 
it is absolutely necessary that good order be constantly kept up. This, mt 
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then, is the first means to be employed in keeping up a teacher’s autho- 
rity ; and the want of it will be very detrimental to his efficiency. I 
would not have you to understand that a teacher must become a slave to 
rule. I feel confident that nothing is calculated to worry and fret the 
pupils of aschool more than the constant interference ofa teacher with the 
reasonable intercourse of pupils with each other in mastering difficulties, 
or in solving questions which may occur in prosecuting the study of the 
various branches of learning. A reasonable liberty is allowable, so long 

as it does not interfere with the regular work of the school, which should 

_ be carried on with regularity, quietness, and despatch. 


I need scarcely say, that I now refer more particularly to the advanced 
classes. Iam not one of those who approve of a school being kept as still as 
death. I prefer the hum of silent, steady workers—the buzz of busy in- 

dustry ; easily distinguished by the quick and practised ear and piercing 
eye of the observing teacher, from the noise of talkers and of triflers. Let 
these, after sufficient reproot and remonstrance, feel the power of discip- 
line, ‘and be taught that merited- punishment will assuredly overtake 
every transgressor of the rules of order and attention, if pertinaciously 
indulged in. Let the reins of government be held with a firm and gentle 
hand, and then the first approach to confusion will be easily prevented, 
and the work of the school will proceed with order and despatch. And 
here let me add a word of caution: avoid even the appearance of 
partiality ; for children are very quick in detecting injustice, and partia- 
lity will destroy the authority of any teacher. Let there be the same 
rule for all ; ever remembering that circumstauces alter cases, in some 
instances extenuating a fault, in others aggravating it. Let the teacher 
act accordingly, do his duty faithfully, and he will be sustained by all 
that are right minded. He must expect, however, that he may occasion- 
ally be brought into contact with foolishly indulgent parents, who from 
misguided notions and perverted feelings, or from blind ignorance, never 
correct their children themselves, and are unwilling that they sbould be 
corrected by their teachers. Your duty is, if they do wrong persistently, 

-and if they will not comply with the rules of order and propriety, to 
punish them ; and if you do it in reason, they have no right to complain ; 
and if they do, the law of the land will sustain you. Whilst under your 
tuition, you ¢ are in place of the parents ; and they have no right to inter- 
fere, Let them know this firmly, but kindly ; and tell them you will do 
your duty, irrespective of fear, favor, or affection. 


In corroboration of this position, allow me to relate an incident 
which came under my own observation, a few yearsago. A Common 
School teacher in the County of Welland sued one of his Trustees for 
defamation of character, and the case was tried by the Hon. Justice 
Richards. The trustee had published a letter in a local paper, reflecting 
upon the teacher, and speaking disparagingly of his abilities, &c., so as 
‘to prejudice the public against him. The trustee also tried to make 


capital out of the fact, that he was a severe disciplinarian. The learned 
_ Judge gave a noble charge to the Jury : told them that a teacher’s charac- 


ter was his means of subsistence, that no one could injure it publicly 
with impunity, that he stood in ‘the place of a parent during the time 
that children were under his instruction at school, that he had the same 
right to correct that a father had, and that the law would protect him so 
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long as he did it properly. The jury brought in a verdict in favour of the 
teacher, with damages. I have referred to this matter more particularly, — 
because I am aware that not only parents, but also school trustees, ~ 
sometimes interfere without any just cause ; and I hope that every 
teacher, and school superintendent, will have the manliness to resist 
every such improper interference ; because it is impossible that any 
school can prosper where proper discipline is thus counteracted.- fi 


Another important means of sustaining a teacher’s influence and 
authority amongst scholars, is by his manifesting a deep and lively 
interest in their real welfare, and by showing that he is their true _ 
friend. It.has just been observed, that children are very quick in 
detecting defects in character ; and, fortunately for us as teachers, they 
are just as sharp and eagle- eyed i in marking the deve lopements of love 
and kindness, and a regard for their welfare e, as exhibited. in a teacher’s — 
constant effort to promote their advancement in useful knowledge. 
When this is shown by his daily conduct, it will assuredly gain the 
children’s confidence and love ; the best and strongest bonds of discip- — 
line and authority. 


In the next place, have a proper regard for the feelings of your 
scholars. Perhaps there is no part of a teacher’s duty which is so diffi- 
cult to be performed as this ; and none which, when properly attended — 
to, is more powerful for good. Some children are extremely sensitive 
by nature, and consequently they are very easily wounded in their 
minds. A sharp rebuke will sometimes cut to the very quick a boy or 
girl of tender feelings, and crush out every aspiration after good, and 
thus produce a mischief, almost irreparable. There is no one thing 
therefore, more important or necessary in school government than. to 
find out the dispositions and abilities of scholars. If this is not accom- 
plished, a serious injustice may be inflicted, which it may be very diffi- 
cult or impossible to remedy. The celebrated Arnold of Rugby, whilst 
at Laleham, on one occasion spoke very sharply and severely to one of - 
his students. The pupil looked up into his face, and enquired feeling 
ly “ Why do you speak so cross, Sir? Iam doing my best.” The 
look, the inquiry, and the tones of voice reached the heart of the illus- 
trious teacher, and he never forgot the lesson. Let us go, and do like- 
wise. Let this be one of our first efforts, for until this knowledge be 
obtained, we cannot proceed with safety or advantage. This considera- sa 
tion, alone, is a very strong reason against the too frequent change of 
masters, and should check a practice which is become almost universal, 


‘Another means of success in managing scholars, is to trust them. 
implicitly, until you have been deceived. By this you will cherish prin- 
ciples of truthfulness and manly honesty. Always make it a point to 
let your scholars know that you place full confidence in their state- 
ments, until that confidence has been abused. Here was one pf the 
secrets of Dr. Arnold’s success in the managing of boys : s0 much 80, ~ 
that a boy was once heard to say to another, “It is a shame to tella He © 
to Arnold: he always believes a fellow.” : . 

Again, in order to keep up attention to as high a pitch as possible, 
impress upon their youthful minds that there is a work for every one to 
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do, and that they should strive to do it well: that now is the seedtime 
of their youthful lives: that they are laying the foundation for the 
future, and fitting themselves for different spheres of honorable useful- 
_ ness; that itis the duty of every one to acquire such an eduvation as 
~ will qualify for any position in which Providence may place him : and 
_ that every post of honor and emolument lies open to persevering dili- 
gence. Infusing in this manner, from day to day, a busy active spirit 
of industry, you will have the pleasure of seeing a school pursuing its 
-- work with healthy vigour. New life will be thrown into many a sluggish 
soul, and, though disappointments will be sometimes experienced, yet, 
upon the whole, the attention of the school will be kept up, and a 
heartiness will be thrown into the work, which will produce a constant 
satisfaction: 


‘In the administering of reproof or discipline, never call names. 
This invariably “ provokes to wrath ;” against which every teacher 
should guard with the greatest care. There was a time when this was a 
very common fault in schools ; but it is happily fast passing away, and 
the teacher who indulges in it at all weakens his own influence, and sets a 
pernicious example before youthful minds. No good ever yet came from 
such a practice. Avoid, above all things, a spirit of everlasting fault 
jinding and scoulding. This disposition eats like a canker, and checks 
every wish to please ; whilst, on the other hand, the judicious use of 
praise is a powerful stimulus to effort. An encouraging look, or a word 

- of commendation, will sometimes produce wonders in winning a youth- 
ful heart. Captain Basil Hall thus describes the effects produced on 
board ship by the different modes of government adopted by two different 
commanders. The habit of the one was to cast his eye about him, in 
order to discover something with which to find fault ; and he did this 
on principle. The other, on the contrary, seemed chiefly to direct his 
attention to what he could approve. One would remark to the first 
Lieutenant, as he walked along, “ how white and clean you have got 
the decks. You must have been at them all the morning, to have got 
them into such order.” The other was eager to find fault, even if the 
_ decks were white assnow. ‘I wish, Sir, you would teach these sweepers 
to clean away that bundle of shakings, pointing to a bit of rope yarn, 
not half au inch long, left under the truck of a gun.” Under the one 
we worked with cheerfulness, from a conviction that nothing we did in 
-a@ proper way would fail to meet with approbation. But, under the other, 
nothing was done with spirit. The Captain adds, that it requires but 
little experience,to know that this kind of good humour is the best possi- 
ble coadjutor in our schemes of management, whatever they may be. 


Another very important means of keeping up the attention is, make 
pi your recitations as interesting and as thorough as possible. All teachers 
~ should perfect themselves in the art of communication. Aptness for 
- teaching is a very important qualification. To some extent, this ts one 
of nature’s gifts, but its power may be greatly improved by cultivation. 
» With it, a man of moderate attainments will often succeed as a teacher ; 
and without it, many honor men, and medalists, are comparatively 
useless, and prove great fuilures. As I look upon this as a desideratum 
in a teacher, I shall give you an illustration, which may explain my 
x meaning more foraibly, “ A young man, of superior attainments, was 
st employed. to take charge of a school during the temporary illness of the 
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Pe regular teacher. After the master was somewhat recovered, he went to 


the school, to see how the new incumbent was succeeding. ~Upon en- 

trance, he found a class reciting in Natural Philosophy. The lesson 

was, -“ the obstacles which impede the motion of machinery.” The 

attraction of gravitation, and frictlon, were disposed of without diffi- 

culty. Next came on the resistance of the various media. “ The resist- 

ance of the media,” said one of fhe boys. I don’t know that I under- 

stand what “ media”? means. A medium is that in which a body moves, 

‘A medium ?’ said the boy. Yes, we say medium when we mean one, and 

media when we mean more. When we mean but one, said the pupil. 

Yes, medium is singular. and media is plural. Is this room a medium? 

enquired the boy. This room? said the teacher. Yes, Sir; you said 

that a medium was that in which a body moves, and we all move about 

in thisroom. Yes, but medium does not mean a room, it is the substance 

in which a body moves. Here the lad looked perplexed,, and the inex- 

perienced substitute seemed at a loss, when the master interposed. ” 
“ John, (said he, taking out his watch,) would this watch continue to 

go if I should drop it into a pail of water?” Not long, I think the 

wheels would soon stop. Why not? Because the water would get 

amongst them. How in molasses, or tar? ‘The boys laughed heartily ; 

and one said no, in none of those articles. Articles, said the master, 

why not say media? John caught the idea. I see it now, said he. 

‘Many machines work in air; the air is a medium. Fish swim in 

water ; the water is a medium. Then why could not the watch go in ~ 
water ? Because the water is too dense, and would cause too much 

resistance.” Thus, we must make things plain, and the path to know- | 
ledge will be much more easy and agreeable. But thorongh preparation — 
of lessons should never be overlooked. Here is a great difficulty. Most 

children dislike study, and are therefore inattentive to their lessons, - 
even whilst preparing them. If they can be got to work, and keep the 

attention fixed, the difficulty may be overcome. If, therefore, a class is: 
not reasonably prepared, send the whole back ; and the reproof of the 

workers, openly expressed as it will often be to the idlers, will have a 

wonderful effect upon them, in stimulating to industry. 


In conclusion, you will pardon me for giving you a plan which IT 
have adopted for counteracting the very careless manner of reading 
which prevails so generally in the pupils who enter our Grammar Schools. 
In my reading classes, it is understood that every sentence must be read — 
over distinctly and correctly ; and if a mistake is made by the leaving 
out of a word, or the substitution of one word for another, or the mis- 
pronunciation of a word, the pupil is kindly requested to read the sen- 
tence again. And if another mistake is made the second time, let the 
process be repeated. Let him try again and again, until the thing is — 
done correctly ; the teacher always allowing the scholar himself to find- 
out, if possible, where and what was the mistake committed. Let the 
teacher be particularly careful in respect to his own temper and man- 
ner. Let kindness and forbearance be stamped upon his whole 
demeanour. Let it be evident in his tones, and looks, and conduct ; 
and if the scholar feels the process painfully, as will often be the case 
with tender-hearted ones, let him pass on to the next without a word of 
reproof, giving time to the first to regain composure. This method, 
followed up from day to day, will produce a wonderful effect. The most — 
careful attention will be secured, and rapid progress will in general be — 
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the result. Thus the habit of fixing the attention will be eradually 


formed ; and a similar effort will generally succeed in every other branch 
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of study. And when it fails, the only available remedy is the recipe of 
the old Dominie before referred to—a very effectual one, and with some 
dispositions at times the only successful one—“ Lignum canne, three 
feet to be applied externally ; and to be repeated in doses, quantum 
sufficit, whenever necessary.” This, with some boys, is better then all 
the moral suasion in the world. 


